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WEEK. 


(WHE frantic battle which is now being fought means that 

the Germans have staked their all upon a decision. The 
numbers of men which they have been throwing into the struggle, 
and their prodigal expenditure of life and ammunition and of 
human energy, mean that they have played for a rapid success. 
They meant to overwhelm us. They meant to wrench the British 
Army away from the French Army and envelop and destroy the 
main part of our troops in France. These things being so, it follows 
that the danger to the Allies becomes less with every passing day 
as the advance slows down. The danger is still very great ; it would 
be foolish to underrate it ; but we hope and believe that the worst 
moments were passed on Friday week when the avalanche of German 
soldiers pressed its way through our line at the junction of the 
British and French Armies. Our defences were destroyed there, 
and our losses in men and material have been heavy, but the 
British line itself has never been broken. If the historian of 
the Peninsular War were to live again, he would have to strain 
his power of eulogy to do even the barest justice to the strength 
end majesty with which the British soldier fights. 


NEWS OF THE 


a 


Time serves us in the circumstances better than it serves the 
Germans. In other respects they have had all the luck. Sir Douglas 
Haig would have dispensed with several battalions over and over 
egain as the price of such weather and such hard ground as the 
Germans have enjoyed. But such luck will not last. The anxiety 
and emotions of the nation have been worked upon during these 
tritical days in such a way that no one can remember the like 
save in the earliest days of the war. But fortunately the parallel 
contains many aspects of hopefulness for us now. Then we could not 
hope to break the German force; we could try only to resist it. 
Now we may well hope that if we can hold on through these bitter 
and terrible days, the Germans will definitely lose the war through 
breaking themselves in their effort. We have written fully on the 
subject elsewhere, and here we shall do no more than give a sum- 
mary of the military events since our last issue. 





The German offensive opened at dawn on Thursday week with 
4 very heavy bombardment from German and Austrian guns along 
sixty miles of our front from the Scarpe, east of Arras, to the Oise 
at La Fére. At eight o’clock dense masses of German infantry, 
representing forty divisions, attacked over fifty miles of our line from 
the Sensée at Croisilles, south-east of Arras, to La Fére. The 
German Emperor was in supreme command. The Bavarian Crown 
Prince commanded the group of armies extending southward to the 
Omignon, just north of St. Quentin. The German Crown Prince 
commanded the army group operating in the much narrower 
sector between the Omignon and the Oise, which was evidently 
Intended to drive a wedge between our right wing and the French 
left wing south of La Feére. 


The enemy’s masses, attacking with great determination, over- 
Whelmed our outpost lines by sheer weight of numbers. They were 
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mown down in thousands by our rifles and machine-guns, and our 
shellfire from batteries firing at point-blank range. But new divisions 
were continually pushed forward through the shattered formations, 
with a complete disregard of the losses, until at some points the 
enemy penetrated into our main positions. The northern part of 
our line held firm. The 3rd Division at Croisilles and the 51st 
Division on the Bapaume road specially distinguished themselves 
by repulsing incessant attacks. But further south we were less 
fortunate. The line was badly dented north and south of Epéhy, 
in the region where the Germans penetrated furthest in their 
counter-attack from Cambrai on November 30th. The 24th 
Division put up a magnificent fight at Le Verguier, between Epéhy 
and St. Quentin, but all along the line our men were hopelessly 
outnumbered and could not resist indefinitely. 





Continuing his onslaughts without a pause throyghout Thursday 
night, by the light of the moon, and again on Friday morning, 
the enemy on Friday afternoon succeeded in breaking through our 
main positions to the west of St. Quentin. This involved a general 
retirement from the positions further north. Our line, pivoting 
on Monchy, to the east of Arras, was swung back till it ran south 
through Bapaume and Péronne and along the Upper Somme. 
The divisions south of St. Quentin, though almost overwhelmed 
by the hostile armies opposed to them, fought hard for the line 
of the Crozat Canal and held Jussy throughout Friday night, but 
they were gredually forced back. A dangerous gap seemed to be 
opening in the Oise Valley, through which the Crown Prince meant 
to pass. The enemy made a stupendous effort to profit by the 
opportunity, but he was delayed too long on the canal. French 
divisions appeared in this sector last Saturday and restored the 
continuity of the Allied line. 





Our troops, fighting all the time, effected their retirement in 
good order on Friday night and Saturday, to a maximum depth 
of about fifteen miles. They evacuated the region from which 
the enemy retired early last year, after the battle of the Somme— 
the region in which the Hun surpassed himself by destroying every 
house and every fruit-tree. We still maintained the northern part 
of the battle-line, taken in the Arras offensive of last spring; the 
19th and 9th Divisions were specially noted for their vigorous 
defensive. On Saturday night our centre on the Bapaume-Péronne 
line was subjected to heavy and repeated attacks but stood firm. 
The enemy’s attempts to cross the Somme above Péronne were 
foiled for the moment. 


Last Sunday the enemy, who had been heavily reinforced, 
delivered a series of violent assaults on our new line. To the 
north of Bapaume he failed; the 17th and 40th Divisions are 
commended for beating off repeated attacks with great loss. But 
between Bapaume and Péronne the enemy could not be held, 
and to the south of Péronne the crack Brandenburg corps, known 
as the “Iren Division,” forced its way over the Somme, regardless 
of the frightful casualties that it sustained from our guns at short 
range. Further to the south the Crown Prince’s armies, thrusting 
forward at great speed, crossed the Upper Somme at Ham and 
spread out fanwise to Nesle, Guiscard, and Chauny. The French 
armies offered a vigorous resistance. Nesle changed hands several 
times before the French at last fell back slowly on Sunday night 
to keep in line with us. 





Monday found our centre fighting on the old Somme battlefields. 
The enemy, who had by now brought seventy divisions into action, 
was still delivering incessant assaults of the utmost violence. Our 
left or northern wing still held fast, but the centre was compelled 
to fall back slowly from Bapaume and Pércnne to a line through 
Courcelette to the Somme, while the right wing, in touch with the 
French, retired further westward from the river. At this stage 
the enemy claimed to have taken forty-five thousand prisoners— 
most of whom, no doubt, were wounded—and six hundred guns. 
Our losses have no doubt been large, but they cannot compare 
with the losses sustained by the enemy in his determination tq 
hack his way through, regardless of his sacrifices. 
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On Monday, it may be noted, the War Office began to issue a 
special communiqué, emanating no doubt from General Rawlinson, 
on the Versailles War Council, which is known to control the Allied 
reserves. From this source we learn that on Tuesday American 
troops took part in the battle in the critical area south of the 
Somme, and that French reinforcements were rapidly arriving to 
check the Crown Prince’s huge armies between the Somme and 
the Oise. 


The struggle north of the Somme died down on Tuesday. The 
Bavarian Crown Prince’s armies had for the moment exhausted 
themselves against our stubborn defence, and our men estab- 
lished themselves more firmly on a line running northward from 
Bray, throvgh Albert and Beavmont Hamel, to Wancourt and the 
Scarpe west of Monchy. But to the south of the Somme the 
enemy’s advance continued on a wide curving front. He brought 
up many fresh divisions, ard attacked with the utmost vigour. 
Chaulnes was abandoned. Roye was lost in the morning. Noyon, 
which is commanded by the hills round it, had been evacuated by 
the French before daybreak. On Tuesday night the enemy was on a 
line roughly identical with that which he held when the battle of 
the Somme began. But the French were now holding the left or 
southern bank of the Oise above Noyon, to maintain connexion 
with their new strongholds on the Chemin des Dames. To the west 
of Roye and Noyon, where the enemy’s spearhead pointed down 
the Oise towards Paris, his advance was checked. 


Sir Douglas Haig reported on Tuesday that our troops on all 
parts of the battle front had shown the utmost courage. He singled 
out for special praise the 8th, 18th, 31st, 41st, 6lst, 63rd, and 66th 
Divisions, besides those already mentioned. In face of attacks by’ 
overwhelming numbers—a battalion very often having to face a 
German division—our men have fought, as British soldiers always 
fight, with splendid courage, skill, and determination. The King on 
Monday assured the Field-Marshal that “the Empire stands calm 
and confident in its soldiers.” The Prime Minister thanked the 
Army for its splendid defence, and assured the troops that “ at 
home we are prepared to do all in our power to help in the true 
spirit of comredeship.” Reinforcements and guns to replace those 
lost were either in France or on their way. Further reinforcements 
were ready to be thrown into the battle. President Wilson tele- 
graphed to Sir Douglas Haig an expression of his ‘‘ warm edmira- 
tion for the splendid steedfastness and valour” of the British 
Army, and of America’s confident belief that it would win. 








Sir Douglas Haig reported on Wednesday morning that the 
enemy’s attacks late on Tuesday on both sides of the Somme had 
forced our men back a short distance in the neighbourhood of 
Bray. South of the Somme his night attacks were repulsed after 
severe fighting. Near Méricourt on the Somme the Germans pene- 
trated into our positions, but were thrown out again by a counter- 
attack. To the north and east of Albert our front was maintained. 


British and Australian airmen took a most active and brilliant 
part in the battle. They dropped many tons of bombs on the 
enemy’s masses, which were ideal ground targets. They skimmed 
over the heeds of the men in close formation, and fired hundreds of 
thousands of rounds from their machine-guns into the Germans. 
They engaged the enemy's fighting planes in countless duels. In 
the five days from Thursday week to Monday one hundred and 
thirty-eight enemy machines were destroyed, while forty of ours 
failed to return, most of them being the victims of their own great 
dering in flying so low. Last Sunday alone forty-seven German 
machines were destroyed over the battlefield. On that day, too, our 
bombing machines visited Mannheim again, doing great damage to 
the factories and the railway, while at night they bombed the great 
station at Cologne, starting a fire, and also the stations at Luxemburg 
and Metz. General Salmond, in reply to the Air Board’s congratu- 
lations, said that “ all ranks have their tails well up,” and that the 
superiority of our airmen has never been more marked. 


General Allenby in Palestine, having secured his new line from 
the coast north of Jaffa to the Jordan, began a new move on Friday 
week to the east of the Jordan. Our troops crossed the river, in the 
face of considerable resistance, and by last Sunday night had pene- 
trated for nine miles into the mountain fastnesses of Gilead. German 
as well as Turkish troops were encountered and driven back. London 
infantry captured a hostile battery. On Monday our men were 
close to Es Salt, on the top of the plateau, which is only fifteen miles 
west of the Hedjaz Railway connecting Damascus with Medina. 
When this line is cut, General Allenby’s extreme right flank will be 
secure, and the Turks further south will be isolated. 





-_————. 


“We bombarded the fortress of Paris with long-renge mes 


” 


said the laconic and matter-of-fact German re of 

and 26th. Last Saturday. twenty-four + th a - 
Paris, and last Sunday twenty-seven, apparently at a naa 
over seventy miles. This feat has both surprised and 
practical gunners and artillery experts. One theory is that the 


€Xcited 


projectile achieves its long flight by carrying a propulsive ag Well 
as a bursting charge, so that at some point in its prodigious 
through space it gets its “ second wind” and is enabled to « 
on.” It seems much more probable that the Germans haye 
devised a gun which will heave a comparatively small Projectile 
very much further than was deemed possible a week ago, hj, 
means, according to M. Painlevé, that they have at least doubled 
the speed of the projectile at the gun’s mouth. The shell is rela. 
tively small—9°5 inch—and it is rifled for almost its whole length 
Of more immediate interest to Paris is that it carries only @ smal 
bursting charge, and is not highly destructive, and that the gun 
is used sparingly, no doubt because it will wear out quickly, j; 
is trained evidently upon the moral of the French capital; ang 
Paris is undismayed. But while we may regard this latest example 
of German science and “ frightfulness” as largely of the natur 
of “ window dressing,” it brings within the range of possibility ¢ 
random bombardment of the Kentish coast from Ostend, The 
difference between Paris and Dover, as targets, is the difference 
between a haystack and a half-crown. 





A fuller account of the destroyer action off Dunkirk on Thursday 
week has shown that eighteen German torpedo craft left Ostend 
before dawn to bombard Dunkirk. The British destroyers ‘ Botha’ 
and ‘ Morris’ and three French destroyers made for the sound of 
the guns and intercepted the enemy as he retreated. The ‘ Morris’ 
torpedoed a large destroyer. The ‘Botha’ rammed and sank 
another. The French destroyers sank a third. The rest were bomba! 
by a navel air squadron as they fled ; enemy seaplanes coming to the 
rescue were attacked, and four were destroyed. Finally, one of the 
enemy ships was torpedoed just off the mole at Ostend. The‘ Botha’ 
was put out of action by a shell through her steam-pipe. The other 
Allied ships sustained no damage in this spirited little affair, 


The Times of Monday published a letter from Lord Inchoape 
in which he fully bore out what we said in the Spectator of March 16th 
about the National Shipyards on the Wye. We pointed out that, 
according to our information, the Government had been conoen- 
trating their attention on the Beachley Yard, which had to be 
created on virgin soil, while very little was being done at the 
Chepstow Yard, which had been taken over from its private owners 
in a state approaching completion. Lord Inchcape, who was one 
of the founders of the Chepstow Yard, tells us that if the Chepstow 
Yard had not been taken over by the Government, two vessels 
of ten thousand ‘tons each would by this time have been well on 
their way to the water. These two ships would have been built 
on slips that were to be finished, according to the private plans, 
by October, 1917. Two other slips would have been ready now; 
two more would have been ready by next July ; and the remaining 
two by next October. 


It was in August, 1917, that the Government evicted the private 
owners. “So far,” says Lord Inchcape, “not a single ship has 
been laid down, and there is very little more, if any, plant or 
machinery on the place than there was when we were turned out.” 
He adds: “If the seizure of our ideas and our yard had proved 
of any advantage to the country we should have acquiesced in it 
without a murmur.” We sincerely hope that such painful lessons 
as these have now been fully learnt, and that Lord Pirrie will insist 
upon what he surely believes to be true—that there will be a great 
increase in the construction of shipping if British shipbuilder, 
who are the best in the world, are left to carry on their business 
in their own way. The Government must, of course, decide what 
is wanted, and lay their demands clearly and tegularly before 
the shipbuilders, but they must not tell shipbuilders how to build 
ships. 

The Dutch ships in American and British ports, of about 700,00 
tons in all, were requisitioned on Wednesday week for the use of the 
Allies. President Wilson issued a statement justifying this measure 
on the ground that Holland, in face of German threats, was not free 
to complete the agreement which she had proposed in January for 
chartering her ships to the Allies. America must therefore exercise 
her indisputable rights without further delay. Lord Robert Cecil 
in the House on Thursday week explained that the interests of the 
Dutch shipowners would be safeguarded, and that the Dutch 
Government could send ships to America for 100,000 tons of wheat. 





The German Press with impotent anger has denounced the Allies’ 
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outrage on a small neutral, but admits that it will 


yction as an — 
sounterbalance all the efforts of the ‘ U ’-boats for several months. 
The Dutch shipowners, whose ships will be earning good freights 
instead of lying idle and incurring heavy port dues, have every 


reason to be satisfied. 





Mr. Lloyd George on Thursday week delivered some very plain- 

ken and trenchant remarks to a deputation from the Executive 
Committee of the Miners’ Federation, which had placed before him 
figures showing a majority of 29,570, on e poll of 471,874, against 
the taking of fifty thousand men from the mines for military service. 
This vote represented the views, not of the majority of miners in 
the country, but only of those who voted ; but the lamentable fact 
remains that such an issue as the maintenance of our strength in the 
field should be put to the vote of any section of the community. 
It is intolerable that the Prime Minister, shouldering so many 
purdens and bearing so heavy a strain, should have to watch, 
“with great interest and a great measure of anxiety,” half-a- 
willion miners voting whether they will or will not obey the Govern- 
ment. That is the real issue, and Mr. Lloyd George set it forth 
plainly and without temper. If exemption is claimed, and _ if 
privileges are established for two of the greatest trades in the 
kingdom, & third trade will come along and claim the right to 
ballot on exemption. ‘This would mean anarchy: it is not 
government ... this policy of sectional independence would 
damn democracy from beginning to end.” Russia, the Prime 
Minister reminded his audience, has been destroyed by internal 
schism. He does not believe that the Germans will be permitted 
to reach Calais because the Miners’ Federation are not prepared 
to fight. We hope that his belief in the miners will be justified. 





Mr. G. K. Chesterton, having been blamed by the Nation for 
hating the enemy, mede a very conclusive reply in the Jllustrated 
London News of the 16th inst. We all, he said, had hated the enemy 
for their cruelty to Belgium, and he for his part had seen no reason 
as yet to think that they had become less hateful. If the Nation 
had changed its view, cither the Germans had grown better or the 
Nation had grown worse. Mr. Chesterton went on to distinguish 
between hate and spite, which differ as much as love and lust. 
What we wanted was to convince the Germans that they had made 
a horrible mistake. That was not revenge but expiation. To the 
charge that he did not want the typical Prussian to “ become 
liberal, moderate, and sensible,” but to be “down in the dust,” 
Mr. Chesterton retorted very aptly that if the typical Prussian 
were to become liberal, moderate, and sensible, he would be down 
inthe dust in sheer horror at his own crimes. 

Sir William Goode, who serves as the connecting-link between 
Lord Rhondda and Mr. Hoover, the American Food Controller, 
has warned us that Peace will not bring Plenty in her train. He 
pointed out in a speech on Friday week that the food supplies of 
the world were greatly diminished by years of war, and that if all 
the belligerents were to share those supplies equally, our present 
rations would have to be reduced. If we made an inconclusive peace, 
we should have to accord to the enemy a full share of all available 
foodstuffs and raw materials. The American people would cease to 
stint themselves in order to export more food. The reduced surplus 
would be insufficient to give full rations to every one in Europe. 
We should have to go hungry, so that the enemy peoples might be 
saved from starvation. Only by victory can the Allies maintain 
their control of the food problem, which is graver even than the 
military problem. Peace “ by negotiation” before the enemy is 
beaten would mean less food than we now get for years to come. 





The papers of last Saturday published a letter from Sir Charles 
Hobhouse in which he gave Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the managing 
director of the Marconi Company, the pretext which Mr. Isaacs 
sought for bringing an action for libel. Sir Charles Hobhouse 


wrote as follows :— 

“In order to give you every opportunity of testing the accuracy 
of our respective statements, if you so desire, I hereby state :— 

(a) That the allegations contained in the letter which you say 
you received from the Telefunken Company, so far as they concern 
myself, are false. 

(6) That the account which you gave in a letter to Lord Gainford 
of June 29, 1916, of a private interview between us on February 6, 
1915, is in many respects wholly untrue, and in others misleading. 
For instance :— 

(1) Your statement that I made an offer to the Telefunken 
Company is untrue. 
(2) Your statement that I recognized that as a Minister of the 
Crown I should not have made this offer is untrue. 

(3) Your statement that I asked you ‘ What it was your intention 
to do,’ and that 1 said ‘ You had your foot on my neck; did you 
intend to crush me, which would mean my leaving the Government, 


(4) The whole of the following statement :— 

“I told him that I had no desire to make use of the letter unless 
I was compelled to do so, and that if any settlement of the Imperial 
Contract matter could be arrived at, which I would do everything 
in my power to assist, there would be no reason whatsoever for 
the letter ever being disclosed. He thanked me sincerely for this 
assurance,’ is untrue.” 


Since the publication of this letter Mr. Isaacs has taken steps 
to proceed against Sir Charles Hobhouse. In these circumstances 
we can make no comment on the subject, except that we are 
extremely glad that it is to be brought into Court. For sifting 
evidence, for clearing up misunderstandings, and for attaching 
credit or discredit to those who deserve it, no apparatus has ever 
been invented comparable to an English trial at Bar. 





The War Office abides by its decision to disband Section D of the 
Volunteers. Only a slight mitigation has been introduced to the 
effect that each corps may retain ten members of Section D for special 
duties ‘such as clerical work. Meanwhile the Central Association 
of Volunteer Training Corps seems to us to be taking exactly 
the right line. It is doing all that it can to persuade men 
to undertake the higher obligations of Sections A and B. But at 
the same time it recognizes that there are many men who have 
already made themselves efficient Volunteers, but who find it quite 
impossible to pledge themselves definitely to the more exacting 
military responsibilities of Sections A and B. It hopes that these 
men will at least be formed into e Reserve. No one in this war has yet 
been able to say how many men would be wanted for any particular 
purpose. In every sphere of effort the number required has always 
turned out to be greater than had been expected. 





The same thing will undoubtedly be true of the Volunteers 
if the time ever comes for employing them on active service. 
The War Office ought never to lose sight of men who have trained 
themselves, and who in the event of a great emergency would wish 
to abandon whatever work may be preoccupying them now in order 
to rally to the defence of the country. If this point be admitted, 
we think it follows that the man of Section D should not be allowed 
to become altogether rusty, but should be encouraged to put in as 
many drills as he can. Thousands of men would actually reach 
the equivalent of the number of drills required of Sections A and B, 
Section D men, of course, could not expect grants, free railway 
passes, and so on; but those who were sincere in their wish to serve 
would willingly bear such expense as they have borne in the past. 


On February Ist the area of land under wheat in England and 
Wales was 2,504,000 acres. At the same date last year the area 
under wheat was only 1,725,000 acres, though this was larger than 
the average wheat acreage in the ten years before the war. The 
farmers with State help have thus increased the area under wheat 
by forty-five per cent. in the twelve months. It is a gratifying 
result, which does credit to the farmers’ energy and patriotism in 
the face of many difficulties. 





In the by-election on Friday week at Waterford, occasioned by 
the death of Mr. John Redmond, Captain William Redmond, the 
son of the late Nationalist leader, was returned by a majority of 
479 votes over Dr. V. J. White, the Sinn Fein candidate. The Sinn 
Feiners denounced Captain Redmond, who is in the Irish Guards, 
for holding a British commission. Their defeat—the second that 
they have sustained—seems to indicate that the tide of revolutionary 
sentiment in Ireland is ebbing. It was stated last Saturday that the 
Trish Convention had concluded its discussion on the statement 
received from the Grand Committee, and, “ decisions having been 
arrived at on all material points,” would consider a draft Report by 
the Chairman on Thursday next. This may mean much or little. 





“HeDied for Freedom and Honour” is the apt, succinct, and 
sufficient inscription upon the memorial plaque or medal in bronze 
which will be forwarded in due course to the next-of-kin of every 
member of the King’s forces who has fallen in the war. The design 
was selected in open competition, the first prize being £250. More 
than eight hundred models were submitted, including contributions 
from Australia, Canada, Palestine, and other parts of the front, 
many soldiers taking part, in spite of the studio-limitations of 
active service. The successful competitor is Mr. E. Carter Preston, 
of Liverpool, a comparatively unknown sculptor. His design is 
simple and dignified: Britannia, with her lion ettendant, holds a 
wreath of Jaurel above the field or panel which will enclose the name 
of the dead hero. Each name is to be cast along with the medal. 
Scarcity of material must delay the distribution; but these 
memorials will be the treasured heirlooms of many generations, 











or were you disposed to help me ?’ is untrue. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT BATTLE. 


INCE our last issue by far the greatest battle of the war 
has developed—a battle to which, for significance and 

size, history affords no parallel. This battle is being fought 
with such intensity and with such an exhausting use of men 
and munitions that we cannot suppose that there will be a 
rolonged crisis. Within a short time we shall probably 
we whether the Germans have failed or have won the 
decision they seek. The whole conception of the battle is a 
characteristic product of the German military mind. When 
the battle is over the military situation will be radically 
changed. For good or for ill, we shall look upon entirely 
new issues. We shall know either that Germany has lost 
her gambler’s throw—for such her present enterprise is— 
and that we can deal with her during the rest of the war with 
confidence and deliberation, or we shall know that we have 
got to begin the war, as it were, all over again. In the second 
event, which we do not however seriously expect, we shall have 
to reconstruct our fortunes in the same spirit in which we 
undertook the task of turning ourselves into a military nation 
in 1914. We are imagining such a prospect only for the 
purpose of showing that we cannot, whatever happens, 
contemplate such a possibility as losing the war and sur- 
rendering to Germany. That would be -not only to sign away 
the we dom of the world, which is our trust, and divert the 
course of civilization, but to lose our national security. It 
cannot be made too clear that we are fighting not only for 
honour and right but for our own safety. Let us remember 
that even if the very worst should happen, we should not be 
in a worse case than Britain has been in two or three 
times before. Take, for example, the British plight in 1807, 
when Alexander of Russia suddenly made friends with 
Napoleon, and Great Britain w»< left alone to face the ogre. 
Britain had then very little military strength, and she fought 
Napoleon with her one instrument, naval power. Neverthe- 
less she won gloriously in the end. If Englishmen lost their 
belief in “ the ultimate decency of things,’’ they would have 
lost the faith that has always borne them upwards and for- 
wards. But they have not lost it. They are filled with it ; 
and it will sustain the hand that fires the rifle and throws the 
bomb as well as the hand that increases the output of our 
munition factories. It is desirable, nevertheless, for a moment 
to contemplate the worst things that could possibly happen 
in order to enjoy by comparison the very cheerful view we 
may fairly take of the much less bad things that have happened. 

The German effort was intended to be one of those shatter- 
ing blows that must succeed quickly or not at all. Every 
day of little progress for the Germans is a day lost. ‘‘ Diem 

rdidi !”’ Marshal von Hindenburg might well exclaim with 

itus at the end of every day’s fighting that has not revealed 
a clear prospect of a break through. On the seventh day of 
this terrific battle—we write on Welsetieg~4he Allies can 
say with a deep and reverent thankfulness and with an ever- 
growing hope that the British and French line has nowhere 

en broken. Every temporary break in the line has been 
quickly repaired, and the loss of ground matters little or 
nothing compared with the fact that the British and French 
Armies have not been separated, and that the whole line, 
though it bends, never disintegrates. Indeed, the elasticity 
of a retiring line is one of the highest tests of military training, 
and the British infantry have proved that they have this 
wonderful elasticity in an incomparable degree. German 
militarism must win now in order to survive. In this battle 
Kaiserism stands to win everything or nothing. It is not 
enough for the Germans to gain a good deal of ground. They 
must destroy the British Army or fail in their purpose. It 
is because on the seventh day of this fearful conflict the 
Germans are no nearer to achieving their end than they 
were on the first day that we say the nation may be of 
good cheer. 

The German attack was spread over a front of some fifty 
miles stretching from the Scarpe down to the junction of the 
British-and French Armies. Across this line the Germans 
have thrown nearly ninety divisions. Over seventy divisions 
have already been identified by our men. The German plan 
was to keep their men fresh by continually passing new 
troops through the lines of those who were exhausted or 
shattered in front. The delivery of the blow was in one 
sense no surprise at all. For some days our own Staff had 


was the enormous numbers of men and guns that the Ge 
had at their disposal. On March 7th Mr. Bonar Law wh 
no doubt was speaking the mind of the War Cabinet, ang 
have no thought of blaming him individually, said not Pats 
that he was sceptical about a German attack, but that # 
such an attack were made we should meet the Germ 
practically on equal terms in the matter of men. Jy r 
event it has turned out that the Germans were able to attack 
us in the proportion of three to one, and on certain parts of th 
line even in the porecenen of six or eight to one. All the 
men and guns that gave our enemy this overwhelm; 
superiority were, of course, brought from the Russian fron} 
The object of the German Staff seems to have been twofold 
First it was to separate the French and British Armies by 
driving a wedge between them through the valley of the Qiss 
and secondly, by breaking through our line further north anj 
converging on the southern advance, to envelop the whols 
British army in the Somme district. If the second part of 
the purpose looked like succeeding, Amiens would be jy 
danger of falling, and we should have to face seriously th 
prospect we mentioned above of beginning the war all oye 
again. The coast towns would be in such danger that wo 
might have to make our base once more in the West of 
France. But thanks to the British infantry, such melancholy 
thoughts may be put away. The most critical hours in th: 
battle occurred on Friday week, when for a short time the 
Germans actually did break through our defences where we 
joined the French line, and threatened to separate us from oy 
Allies. The manner in which the British infantry restored its 
fortunes under unceasing and frightful heavy pressure from 
the enemy was a miracle of fighting. It could not have been 
done with the numbers at our disposal, however, if the French 
Commander-in-Chief had not mancuvred his troops with 
exceptional skill and promptitude. 

We have referred to the German conception of the battle 
as a gambler’s throw. But though there can be no doubt 
that this is a just description, since Germany knows that 
she must get a decision before the weight of the American 
Army is felt, and before the final failure of her ‘ U ’-boats 
is proved, it must not be forgotten that there were several 
reasons which encouraged the German General Staff to make 
the attempt. One of these was that the southernmost section 
of the British line had lately been taken over from the French. 
Probably the Germans calculated that we had not perfectly 
established ourselves on this new front. Another obvious 
reason was that they had followed very closely all the dis- 
cussions in Great Britain about the new duties of the Versailles 
Council, and had made deductions. They had read the 
statements in Parliament about the control of reserves by 
the Versailles Council, and it is safe to assume that they 
regarded the time of reorganization as the best possible 
occasion for them to strike. Whether there has been any 
delay in the use of our reserves which might in different 
circumstances have been avoided, we cannot say, nor is it 
— even to speculate on the subject. Enough to 

now that if our armies in the front line have been able to beat 
off the terrific German onslaught without the help of our 
main body of reserves, our hopes for the future may mn 
very high indeed. It is certain that the German Staff have 
been reinforcing their amies from every part of the Westem 
Front. They have employed their reserves freely. 

The fifty miles of front along which the Germans attacked 
may be divided roughly into two parts, the first extending 
from the Scarpe down to the pot | of the Cambrai salient, 
and the other extending from that point to the neighbourhood 
of La Fére. The manner in which the first of these sectors 
held its ground was beyond words amazing. When ou 
men fell back it was only because their line had to conform 
to the bulge made in the southern sector. The losses of the 
Germans in front of a line of men who held their ground, 
kept characteristically cool, and preserved perfect fire dis- 
cipline, must have been enormous. People must indeed 
be suffering from a wholly unnecessary panic if they 
imagine that the difficulties which have always beset us 
our offensives somehow melt away as harmless obstacles 
when the Germans are confronted by them. Every time that 
a bulge is made in the line attacked, the attackers are exposing 
their flanks to a peculiarly dangerous fire. That was why 
Sir Douglas Haig in his offensives of last year very wisely 
abandoned the plan of pushing too far into the German line 
op a limited front, and resorted to the plan of what might 
be called blunt-headed advances. By nibbling out a piece 
of the German line without anywhere making a sharp 





been expecting it, and had known where it would fall. What 
was a surprise, at all events to the majority of the nation, 


arrow-headed salient, he gradually worked his way round 
important German positions till he isolated them and they 
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captured ultimately with comparative ease. The 

jem of the salient cannot possibly become a simple one 
jor the Germans. They must either smash their way through 
o quite a broad front, roll back both British and French 
and take them in reverse, or they must lose so many 

men in salients that their life-blood will ebb away long before 
they have achieved their purpose. Another fact which has 
peen familiar in this war, and cannot suddenly be banished 

ow, is that a defensive line which is not taken at the first 
tis bound continually to become stronger. The resistance 

is consolidated as the reserves are brought up and the whole 
dement of surprise is removed. This is only another way of 

‘ng what we have said above, that if the German plan does not 
geceed fairly quickly, it cannot possibly succeed at all. 
The Germans may well lose the war in winning victories. 

It is impossible to leave the subject of this mighty battle 
rithout pomting out what a complete justification it is for those 
gho have always insisted upon the almost exclusive importance 
of the fighting in the West. Critics with nimble and fanciful 
brains have wondered why our much-trusted military leaders 
should have gone on plugging away at a forbiddingly deep 
and dense system of German defences. Why not, they asked, 
msh troops across the Carso where there are no such labyrinths 
of trenches as in Flanders and France and where the broad 
way lies open to Vienna? Why not make Salonika the 
base of a movement that will take our enemies by surprise 
in the rear ?—and so on and so forth. In his Paris speech 
Wr, Lloyd George himself said that we hammered away 

ainst an “ impenetrable barrier” in the West while Serbia 
was being swallowed by Germany “ because it was no one’s 
business in particular to guard the gates of the Balkans.” 
The answer of experienced soldiers was that you cannot 
always guard a gate by setting yourself down actually in 
front of it. You may be able to guard it in many other and 
better ways. If the gate which it is your duty to keep intact 
lies on the other side of a dangerous and poisonous jungle, 
you could not have much hope of sending enough men safely 
through that jungle to guard the gate. You must then draw 
off the forces of the enemy from the gate by giving him plenty 
to think about elsewhere. You must attack a gate of his 
nearer to your own home. This may seem a dull, plodding, 
wimaginative method of procedure to many persons, but 
it happens to be the result of the experience of all the great 
strategists of the world. Because you cannot actually stand 
in front of all the gates you wish to defend, you have not 
necessarily abandoned your responsibility. You are defending 
all the gates in the only way in which they can be defended. 

Ofcourse there is a mean in everything, and the most 
illuminating exponents of the strategy which has been nick- 
named “ Westernism’”’ in this war have never pretended 
thet you can avoid all military enterprises at a distance. 
Some military movements at a distance deal with situations 
which bear closely upon the central strategy of the war. 
Suppose, for instance, that a dependency of Great Britain 
threatens to revolt and become a focus of anti-British pro- 
paganda and a new base for the enemy. Obviously in such 
a case it is necessary to take military measures in that 
dependency at whatever distance it may lie from the heart of 
things. Many causes and effects which are small in them- 
selves are contributory to the main causes and effects, 
and cannot therefore be disregarded. The true apostle of 

Westernism ” objects only to those forms of dissipating 
our strength which are purely wanton or superfluous. Now 
that the German attack has developed in all its surprising 
strength, every one sees clearly enough that the Germans 
are, and always have been, Westerners in their strategy. 
They understand that to defeat us they must destroy our 
amies. Nothing else will suffice. If they captured a large 
part of the world and left our armies fresh and strong, Germany 
could never be a victorious country. 

It makes one feel sick at heart now to look back and think 
ow strongly we were urged to leave a comparatively weak 
containing force in France and Flanders and gallivant off 
to the ends of the earth. What would have happened if these 
counsels had been followed? The smashing German blow 
vould undoubtedly have succeeded. The French Army 
Would have been sundered from our own; our troops in 

nders would have been cut off; the coast towns would 
have fallen an easy prey to the Germans, and the French 
vould even now be abandoning Paris. But, thank God! 


the outlook is very different. We trust that some day 


nglishmen will recognize the full extent of their debt to 
He more than any man, partly 
ause of his position, but also because of his matchless 
termination and good sense, prevented the handing over 





to the Germans—of course with the best intentions in the 
world !—of the key of the British Empire. 





THE DEEDS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 


| gee at a moment when all our emotions and prayers 
are engaged on behalf of the Army, even when thought 
tends to narrow itself down to a small but intense focus 
on the fields of France, it cannot be inappropriate to dwell 
once more upon the deeds of the Merchant Navy. It cannot 
be inappropriate because but for the Merchant Navy our 
magnificent armies on the Western Front would not be in 
a position to fight at all. At the beginning of the war our 
merchant seamen found themselves suddenly called upon, 
unexpectedly and as it were by accident, to become heroes, 
At least this was how it struck such an unforeseeing people 
as ourselves, little ready as we are to impute guile and crime 
to other nations. From the German point of view, of course, 
nothing that happened was an accident. The Germans had 
made up their minds that if they could not win the war by fair 
means they would try to win by foul. That many inhumane 
practices had been ruled out by the laws of nations and by 
the accumulated customs of centuries meant nothing to 
them. They said to themselves: ‘“ But if we respect 
these laws and customs we shall be beaten!’ So they 
disregarded all laws and all customs. The blow fell even 
more heavily, if that were possible, upon our merchant 
seamen than upon the Royal Navy. The Germans hoped 
that when our merchant seamen understood that they would 
be murdered by their thousands on the high seas they would 
refuse to man our ships. But the answer of the seamen was 
never in doubt. Their temper was a perfect revelation of 

that spirit which Emerson has described :— 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must’ ; 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’ ” 

We have never heard of a single British seaman who refused 
to sign on for another voyage, even though he might already 

have been torpedoed twice or three times. 

No one can appreciate so well the full horror of German 
deeds as the seaman. There is an ancient freemasonry of 
the seas which has grown with the ages, and it is easily 
explicable why it should have done so. For the sea, if a 
majestic, is a terrible antagonist. Ever since men, with 
Horace’s heart of triple brass, have dared to voyage upon 
stormy waters, they have felt that all men of all races must 
aid one another in their common fight against the fury of 
Nature. No more glowing records of self-sacrifice exist than 
those which tell how sailors of all nations, without perhaps 
a single word of speech in common, have brought succour 
to one another, and how men have lost their lives in order 
that the lives of others should be saved from the relentless 
grasp of the sea. Apart from acts of war, only one great 
repudiation of the freemasonry of the sea has run through 
the pages of history. That is piracy, Just as all seamen 
combined to fight against Nature, so did they all combine 
to resist the bloody acts of the “ skimmers of the sea.” Coke, 
the famous English lawyer, fixed the position of the pirate 
for all time when he described him as the “enemy of the 
human race ’’—hostis humani generis. The laws of all 
countries against piracy have been framed on this principle. 
Pirates may be punished in the competent Court of any 
country. There is no need for extradition. In any country 
to which a pirate may be brought, of whatever nationality 
he may be, he can be convicted and punished. There was 
obvious need for this law because it is much more difficult 
to maintain order on the sea, which is, to use a paradox, 
every man’s territory, than it is to maintain order on the 
land. Every reputable seaman has a horror of piracy bred 
in him. It has been reserved for the Germans of their own 
motion, without provocation—for no provocation could 
justify what all people have agreed to suppress—to revive 
piracy. 

For our part, we confess to the deepest sympathy with our 
British seamen in their decision to show after the war their 
proper detestation of pirates. In the abstract it is, of course, 
an indefensible thing that any section of the nation should set 
up an extra-Governmental censorship and make their own 
rules for conducting their relations with foreigners. But those 
who would frigidly condemn the sailors can never have com- 
prehended the real meaning of the freemasonry of the sea, or 
have realized the horror of that piracy which has swept the 
chivalry away. The manner in which the boycott decided 


upon by the British seamen, under the leadership of Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, will be conducted, was described recently in 
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the Globe. The main point is the punishment of Germany for 
her ‘U’-boat crimes. Our seamen intend to boycott the 
Germans for two years, with one month added for every addi- 
tional-crime committed on land or sea against non-combatants. 
A fortnight ago, owing to fresh German crimes since the 
decision was taken, the total period of the prospective boycott 
stood at five years and four months. The boycott will be 
worked in this way. No British seaman will sail in any vessel 
in which a German is employed, and none will serve in a ship 
bound for any German port. All seamen will refuse to salute 
the German flag during the boycott. Further, they are 
appealing to their comrades on shore whose trades are allied 
with maritime trades to help them. They are asking the miners 
not to dig coal for German ships, and dock labourers not to 
handle cargoes from any German port. For our part, we do 
not see how any Government could prevent the sailors from 
doing exactly what they say. But even the splendid wayward- 
ness of our outraged seamen is moderated by an important 
proviso. They declare that in the event of the German people 
establishing true democracy, and no longer obeying the auto- 
cratic commands of the Kaiser, a mitigation of the boycott 
may be introduced. 

The heroism of the Merchant Navy has been brought before 
us more vividly in the past fortnight even than before, because 
contributors to many newspapers have been allowed to 
examine and make extracts from the logs of masters of mer- 
chantmen which are kept at the Admiralty. This process is 
known as “ writing up” the logs for popular consumption. 
But we venture to say that if any one really tried to write 
them up, he would succeed only in writing them (or himself) 
down. These logs require no literary manipulation, and would 
only be insulted by it. We must say, however, that they have 
been treated with the respect that they deserve, and by no one 
better than by Mr. James Bone, who analysed several of them 
in the Manchester Guardian of Monday week. Mr. Bone 
records as typical of the masterly matter-of-factness of the 
master mariners the reason given in one log for abandoning the 
ship: ‘“ The master’s reason for abandoning his ship was that 
she sank under him.” The logs, we are told, deal with all 
kinds of ships, from great liners down to little topsail schooners 
laden with china clay. All the writers prove their unshaken 
nerve by dealing with thrilling and terrible tragedies as though 
they were commonplaces. Readers of Mr. Conrad’s story 
Typhoon will remember how exactly he caught this mental 
habit of the seaman. You may call it an intellectual limitation 
from one point of view, but from another point of view it is 
amazingly impressive. Typhoon describes the monotony of 
the recurrent shocks to the vessel which come from moun- 
tainous green seas bursting on the decks, and sweeping away 
bit by bit the gear and the deck fittings. There is also the 
deafening roar of the wind, so that a man can barely hear his 
neighbour speak. And after many pages describing the mono- 
tonous recurrence of these battering seas—never Seeuited of 
course, for that is Mr. Conrad’s art, with monotony of phrase 
—the reader feels as though he himself had had the breath 
battered out of him on those streaming decks. When the 
master has brought his vessel safely through the typhoon and 
returns to his wife in her suburban home with the plush- 
covered furniture, and is asked what sort of voyage he has had, 
his summary of the whole situation is, “ Dirty weather.” A 
review which we publish elsewhere describes the kind of 
misery, suffering, and death which our seamen have endured 
at the hands of the pirates. There is no need to mention 
specific examples here. Enough to say that unspeakable 
horrors have leon voluntarily and gladly endured, and that 
the debt of the nation to a profession which builds up true 
nobility of character and action, but which has been scurvily 
treated in the past, can never be repaid. The seamen of the 
Merchant Navy have stood by the nation, and the nation, if it 
is not to forfeit its self-respect, will stand by the Merchant 
Navy in the days to come. 





THE APPEAL TO ANARCHY. 

N few occasions has Mr. Lloyd George shown more 
political courage than in the speech which he made to 

the representatives of the miners at the end of last 
week. He was dealing primarily with the ballot of the 
Miners’ Federation, which showed a narrow majority against 
the proposed comb-out of fifty thousand men from the mines 
for military service, and he took the occasion to deal simul- 
taneously with the claims put forward by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. Both the miners and the engineers 
have up till quite recently threatened to go on strike if the 
Military Service Acts were applied to men belonging to their 
Unions. This is the real issue involved, and Mr. Lloyd 





George dealt with it in the only manner in which a statesmay 
could deal with such claims, by telling the claimants frank] 
that to grant their demands would mean anarchy. To u 
his words : “‘ If you begin to have one section of the commas 
taking upon itself the right to determine whether it ig goj y 
: ; in 
to obey orders which are intended to defend the very life of th 
community, there is an end to all government.” ’ 

We are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George, whether acq; 
dentally or of well-considered purpose, introduced into thi, 
admirable general statement the qualifying words: “ which 
are intended to defend the very life of the community» 
The importance of these words will be realized when we 2 
our minds back over the history of the development of English 
liberties. If our ancestors had always proceeded on tho 
principle that any law, however foolish, however superfluous 
must always be obeyed to the letter, then our national life 
would have been stereotyped from the outset. The growth 
of liberty would have been impossible. In practice what hay 
happened has been this, that the Courts of Law, including 
both Judges and juries, have, not perhaps in words but by 
deeds, claimed the right virtually to suspend the operation 
of laws which seemed unnecessarily harsh or altogether supep. 
fluous. For example, when death was still the punishment 
for sheep-stealing, juries refused to convict, with the result that 
the law was altered. Or again, where Magistrates and Judges 
have had a discretionary power in the infliction of sentences 
they have imposed nominal fines or nominal terms of imprison. 
ment on prisoners found guilty of serious offences in exteny. 
ating circumstances. These points are mentioned in passing 
because it would be a grave misfortune if in the present 
struggle between civilized government and anarchy noy 
beginning—it is to be feared—in our own country as well as 
raging in Russia, the issue were complicated by any oyer- 
strained assertion of the sanctity of mere law. Law in itself 
is not sacred ; it is only sacred when the purpose which it is 
designed to meet, and does in substance meet, is a purpose 
of real national importance. 

It may be retorted that this definition leaves open to the 
individual the right to say that he does not believe that a 
particular law is desirable in the national interest, and therefore 
he is under no obligation to obey it. That is the claim put 
forward by some of the conscientious objectors in the present 
war, and the answer to it is that in certain clear issues the 
opinion of the general majority must outweigh that of a few 
isolated individuals. On no point is general opinion more 
clearly defined than on the moral duty of every citizen to 
help in the defence of his country. To the average man this 
issue is so clear that it hardly needs thinking about. Every 
man whose mind and conscience are framed on normal lines 
can realize with a minimum of thought that if individuals 
arrogate to themselves the right to refuse to defend their 
country, the liberties of the whole nation would not be worth 
many months’ purchase. 

This is the real issue between the Government on the one 
band, and the miners and the engineers on the other. In both 
cases, doubtless, the dispute is complicated by other issues, but 
these are relatively insignificant. The engineers, for example, 
are able to plead that they are merely trying to force the 
Government to uphold a definite agreement made with them 
about a year ago. It may be that technically they are right 
on this point, though the matter is one of considerable con- 
plexity. But even so, the point is unimportant, for any 
bargain made with the Government a, year ago with regard 
to the problem of military man-power clearly cannot be 
permanently binding. To appreciate this statement it i 
only necessary to recall the situation at the beginning of the 
war, when a minority of people were willing to accept the 
necessity for compulsory military service. Yet within les 
than twelve months the whole nation had come to realize that 
necessity. In the same way the arrangements made for calling 
up men from the workshops or from mines a year ago, which 
were adequate then, are obviously inadequate now ; nor ls 
there the slightest reason to doubt that the recalcitrant 
Trade Unionists who are fighting the Government on this 
point perfectly well understand the realities of the situation. 

In effect both the miners and the A.S.E. are fighting for 
a class privilege. In the earlier days of the war, in view 
of the necessity of keeping up our coal supplies, special priv 
leges were given to the mining industry, with the result 
that a great many young men who had previously known 
nothing of mining took refuge in the coalpits to escape the 
rectuiting officer. They joined their respective Unions, and 
these Unions are now trying to defend them from conscrip- 
tion. Yet thousands of much older members of the same 
Unions voluntarily enlisted in the Army at the very beginning 
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of the war and have given their lives gallantly fighting for 
their country. The situation as regards the enginecrs is the 
same in essentials, though it is complicated by the quarrel 
between the A.S.E. and other engineering Trade Unions, and 
further complicated by the difficulty of defining what is 
meant by a “dilutee.” But in substance the A.S.E., having 
attracted to its organization a large number of young men 
who wanted to escape military service, is now claiming that 
these men should for all time be exempted from one of 
the fundamental obligations of citizenship. It is also 
claiming—or some manbers of it are claiming—the right to 
defy the law on this crucial point, and to go on strike in 
order to uphold its defiance. 

This, as Mr. Lloyd George so emphatically insisted, is the 
beginning of anarchy, and it is well that a man with his 
temperament and with his peculiar faculty for reaching the 
ear of the public should state the issues so clearly. They 
have been glossed over too long. One of the most remark- 
able of Mr. Lloyd George's earlier speeches in the war 
was punctuated, it will be remembered, by the constantly 
repeated refrain * Too late!” ** Too late!” The Government 
whom he was then criticizing had, according to his statement, 
always been too late in arriving at the right decision. The 
refrain is still appropriate. The decision to assert the law 
in spite of the threats of powerful Trade Unions ought to 
have been taken long ago. We should have been saved 
much social disturbance, we should have gained much 
nilitary strength, if this decision had been taken from the 
beginning of the war and unswervingly adhered to. As 
matters now stand, the immunity which certain Trade Unions, 
dominated by Socialistic advisers, have secured for them- 
selves has given them the impression that they are all-powerful, 
and has prepared the way in this country for the progress 
of that type of anarchy which we have usefully learnt to 
call Bolshevism. 


THE NOBILITY OF LONDON, 

~ ONDON and the Home Counties, which are London's 
dormitory, may be justifiably proud of the success of 

the rationing scheme. It is the latest proof of the steady 
patriotism which animates our teeming millions ; it confirms 
our belief in the essential nobility of London. The natural 
tendency of a Government is to spare its capital city as far 
as possible from the hardships of war. Many travellers have 
reported, for example, that in Berlin the outward parade of 
luxurious gaiety was long maintained by order of the Govern- 
ment so as to neutralize the war-weariness of the people. 
The Berliners were to be the last to suffer from the judgment 
that their Emperor had brought upon them. Our rulers have 
never displayed any such tenderness for London. On the 
contrary, they have looked to London to set an example in 
thrift and self-sacrifice to the whole country. They have 
shown an implicit trust in London’s capacity for self-denial, 
and they have never been disappointed. In applying first to 
London a very drastic scheme of rationing, under which the 
average citizen receives less than a pound of fresh meat each 
week, the Government took a bold course which in other 
capitals and in many large towns might have provoked serious 
unrest. Londoners have always been accustomed to a generous 
diet and to well-stocked butchers’ shops, and before the war 
we should have hesitated to believe that they would readily 
forgo the substantial joint and the plentiful chops and steaks. 





Yet the people of London have not only submitted to rationing | 


without a murmur, but have actually welcomed the scheme 
because it ensures fair dealing between one citizen and another. 


The Londoner, once convinced of the necessity of rationing | 961 xX 
| said the Field-Marshal, “and there were accomplished many 


by a few weeks’ experience of stupid meat-queues, was ready 
for the ration-cards before they were issued because he wanted 
a simple and equitable distribution of such supplies as might 
be available. 
asking the capital to take the lead in submitting to severe 
Testrictions on its principal article of food. The vast com- 
munity has accepted rationing without a murmur of complaint, 
in the hope that this fresh sacrifice of cherished habits would 
bring the war to a speedier end. 

The Londoner’s power of adjusting himself quickly to any 


hew situation has been well illustrated by his attitude towards | ! 
| of the Londoners in Palestine. 


| work of driving the obstinate Turk out of his well-fortified 


the air raids. It must not be forgotten that the capital, to 
a far greater extent than any other city here or abroad, has 
been a target for the enemy’s bombs during three long years. 
Yet we can truthfully say that there has never been anything 
like a panic, except once or twice among the aliens in the 
East End, and we can recal! only one outburst. of popular 
indignation—excited by a Zeppelin raid—which took the form 
“f mobbing some tradesmen with German names, and which 





The Government were thus fully justified in | 
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was speedily stopped and never repeated. The enemy himself 
now knows, and admits, that his policy of terrorizing London 
by “ frightfulness ” was completely mistaken. The visits of 
his Zeppelins and aeroplanes have merely served to confirm 
Londoners in the belief that the war must be fought out 
to victory, whatever the cost. London, having recovered 
from the first shock of surprise and anger at the enemy’s 
disregard of law and chivalry, set itself to organize against 
the new disturbance of its ordinary life. It would be an 
affectation to say that Londoners show as complete an 
indifference to air-bombs as our men in the trenches display 
towards shells, because one can never become habituated 
to events recurring at uncertain intervals. Yet it is true 
that enemy air raids have long ceased to disturb the even 
tenor of London life. People have learned to take shelter, 
but, knowing that the risks of any individual being killed 
are infinitesimal, they display no selfish alarm for their own 
safety. There must be something essentially sound in a 
large population which declines to be worried by so real a 
danger as the casual bomb from the skies. It is the same 
evenness of temper which accounts for the absence of any 
serious industrial troubles in the London area since the war 
began. We have had our little strikes, among cab-drivers 
and omnibus and tram employees, and so forth, but the 
life of London has not been disturbed for a single day by 
any real dispute over wages and conditions of labour. Ail 
Londoners feel instinctively that this is not the time, when 
the welfare of the whole nation is at stake, for any man, 
or body of men, to insist unduly on their own selfish 
demands. London has suffered in many ways by the war. 
The luxury trades, which are her staple, have been hard hit ; 
unlike the large industrial towns of the North, London has 
had few opportunities for making extra profits out of the 
war. Yet nowhere in the country has there been so little 
trace of Pacificism in its more noxious forms as in the capital. 
London is prepared to make any further sacrifices of its comfort 
and of its necessaries to win the war. It will regard the 
new Curfew law, the unlighted shops along its favourite 
promenades, and the reduced tram and train services as 
trifles in comparison with the great object on which its mind 
is fixed immovably. 

If the London civilian has played his part with sober 
dignity, the Londoner in arms has performed prodigies of 
valour on many a battlefield. From Flanders to Judaea, 
the London battalions have always been in the thick of 
the fighting, and have always done well. Some foolish 
people, in the days of peace, used to maintain that the 


| Londoner’s ancient reputation as a fighting-man, shown 


in the Barons’ Wars, in the Wars of the Roses, and above 
all in the great Civil War, when the London trainbands 
saved the Parliamentary cause, could never be revived. 
The modern townsman, they thought, could not face the 
rigours of war. They scoffed at the idea of the young draper’s 
assistant or bank-clerk putting on khaki and taking a rifle 
and bayonet to fight the trained men of Continental armies. 
They argued that the undersized youths from our poorer 
quarters would be physically incapable of facing the hulking 
peasants of Brandenburg. The war has disposed of all these 
pessimistic fancies, and has shown that the Londoner is as 
good a soldier as any countryman, and that he can fight, 
and beat, the best Prussian or Turkish troops. In his Cambrai 
despatch Sir Douglas Haig referred again and again to the 
superb bravery of the London Territorial divisions in beating 
oft the repeated and violent attacks of the enemy in the 


| Bourlon Wood area on November 30th last. The 47th and 


56th (London) Divisions “ greatly distinguished themselves, ” 


deeds of great heroism.”” The enemy made five massed 
assaults, advancing once in no fewer than eleven successive 
waves, in the hope of overwhelming our men by sheer weight 
of numbers ; but he could not move or break those stubborn 
Londoners. Again, on Thursday week, when the enemy masses 
swarmed across our lightly held lines near La Feére, the 
Times correspondent tells us that “some London men, 
at what is known as La Fére Keep, clung to their positions 
there till the enemy on one side had penetrated more than 
a mile beyond.” Let us cite, too, the determincd gallantry 
In all the hard and rough 


lines in the Judaecan hills, the London Territorials have taken 
a most active part. In Gilead last Sunday it was a London 
infantry battalion that by “a brilliant attack” captured an 
entire Turkish battery. "The much-ridiculed Cockney, with 
his imperturbable good. humour cloaking a resolute will, 
can make himself happy under any sky, though there is 
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for him no place like London. We have always liked to 
think that the two stately men-servants of the Duke’s heir 
in Tancred, who followed their master to Syria and Palestine, 
were Cockneys. Readers of Disraeli’s brilliant extravaganza 
will remember how one servant remarked to the other, as 
they approached the chief’s romantic abode high up in the 
Lebanon: “This is the first gentleman’s house that we have 
seen since we left England.” That was in the true spirit 
of the born Londoner, who, in war or in peace, in an air raid 
at home or on a smoking battlefield, will always maintain 
his philosophic calm, and bring everything and everybody 
to the test of the immutable standards of his English home. 








STOCK-POTS AND POTATO-PIES. 
HE cook has become a person of national importance, for the 
problem of the kitchen has become the nation’s problem, 
Solve the one and you solve the other. In the widest sense the 
nation is “ fighting this great war on its stomach.” If it is important 
to know how to provide sufficient food for the people, it is still more 
important to know how to cook what is provided, and how to 
eliminate waste. In pre-war times the average woman associated 
the word “economy” with “ meanness” and “ stinginess,” and 
the practice of the art was counted more a vice than a virtue. We 
are waking up to the fact that we are throwing away tons of valuable 
fats and other by-products every day, but we are less concerned 
with the value of the fat than with the fear lest it should stop up 
the draing! We read that Germany was utilizing her kitchen 
waste and fat with a feeling of contemptuous pity that she should 
be reduced to such straits; but it occurred to the writer that we too 
might need the fat in the near future. She tried to find a market 
for surplus dripping, meat scraps, bones, &c., but found there was 
no demand for them. The ragman would give a copper or two for 
the week’s accumulation, and did not seem particularly anxious 
to obtain the goods. Inquiry showed that almost every house 
produced more dripping than it needed for home consumption, 
and the only way to dispose of it seemed to be to give it to needy 
families. It was suggested that good soap might be made of the 
surplus fat, but caustic soda could not be obtained, and so that 
scheme fell through. 

Early in 1917 a Heaven-sent opportunity came to the writer. 
A Y.M.C.A. canteen was opened near by, and she pleaded for the 
privilege of being “cook.” ‘ What do you know of cooking for 
soldiers ?”’ she was asked. She stoutly declared her theory that 
it was possible to take home method into canteen work. If one 
could cook a tasty dinner for six, why not for sixty ? She was told 
she would not care to scrub pots and pans or clean the gas-stoves, 
and although she professed willingness to do anything and every- 
thing, she was not taken seriously. A professional cook was 
engaged, and the ambitious amateur was allowed to be “ kitchen- 
maid,” with the prospect of frying eggs and rashers when the 
cook was otherwise engaged. However, the fates ordained that 
she should have her heart's desire. The ‘‘ cook’ proved utterly 
incompetent and the “ kitchenmaid” found the reins in her own 
hands. She could hardly believe her luck. She was the happiest 
and proudest woman in London, for at last she was “ doing 
her bit.” 

She had the inestimable advantage of being quite ignorant of all 
accepted methods of cooking on a large scale, so she had everything 
to learn, and was able to bring a fresh mind te the problem. The 
canteen is the schoolroom underneath a church, and the accommo- 
dation and conveniences are strictly limited. It soon became 
crowded with a big family of overseas men mainly engaged upon 
work in the headquarters near by. The rationing of six hundred 
men per day became a problem. How could they have good dinners 
and teas, and yet keep within the meat allowance ? It was noticed 
that most men left all the fat on their plates, and this was scraped 
into the “chicken bowl” with the remnants of crust, &c. The 
cook decided, in the interests of national economy, not to serve 


—— 


What else is left from dinner? Butter-beans, peas—put them in 
Lentils, carrots, turnips, onions—all go the same way. The Boyri 
bottle is nearly empty—let her drain it. H.P. sauco—give her the 
last drop. The “ Universal mincer” takes it all. The stock-pot 
the gravy-bowl, the soup-tureen, all give contributions, anq . 
savoury mixture is made and well seasoned. Sometimes sage and 
onion predominate, or a tin of juicy tomatoes makes a new dish of 
it. “It’s the seasoning as does it, Samivel,” as our old friend 
Weller would say. When the dish is covered with mashed potato 
and baked to a delicious golden brown, it is a dish for a soldier 
and what more can one say ? ; 

So we solve the problem of the waste ends of the joint, and her 
begins the stock-pot. Oh the fascination of that stock-pot ! 
In go the bones, the fat, the trimmings of the joint. No vegetables 
are put in, for the fat has to be considered. Every morning the pot 
is let off the boil, and several pounds of clear dripping are skimmed 
off the top. This is clarified, and the dripping from the joint js 
added to it. 

Soup is made every day. Would you have the recipe? Soak 
6 lb. split peas and 4 Ib. lentils overnight; grate 4 lb. carrots, 2 jh, 
swede turnips, and 3 Ib. onions finely; boil all together two hour 
and use to thicken the stock, and you will have twenty gallons 
of delicious soup which can be sold at twopence per half-pint 
portion, and is almost a meal in itself. The stock-pot provides six 
to seven gallons of gravy per day, and anything from ten to twenty 
gallons of soup. The water in which the potatoes, butter-beans, 
and peas are boiled is also utilized in making (and improving) 
the soup. The stock-pot is emptied three times a week, and the 
bones and scraps are sold to the nearest rag-and-bone merchant. 

Now we come to the question of the by-products. Owing 
to the scarcity of butter, lard, and margarine, dripping has 
become an important item. During the week ending Saturday, 
December Ist, our stock-pot produced 44} Ib. of dripping, which 
sold at Is. per pound. Together with the dripping from the meat, 
we obtained nearly 100 lb. of excellent dripping. The bones and 
scraps realized 8s. 4d. We sold seventy-eight gallons of soup at 
2s. 8d. per gallon, and used for gravy forty-two gallons of stock. 
The contents of the stock-pot bring in a clear profit of £12 per 
week. This may be said to reduce the butcher’s bill by 25 per cent., 
and it may be fairly claimed that this is true economy, and it is 
more satisfactory than many of the new experiments in “ substitu- 
tion.” People do not take kindly to a drastic alteration of diet. 
If it is possible to give them cheap and tasty meals of the kind 
they are used to, they will thrive better and have mor 
energy. 

It is necessary to face the problem of feeding the whole 
people wisely and economically. if we are to have many communal 
kitchens, are they to be run on common-sense lines, or will 
the working-class families often be at the mercy of food faddists ? 
Do we realize the value of good thick soups, nourishing gravies, 
and a ‘“‘ meaty ” flavour to whatever dishes we may concoct ? With 
common-sense methods our by-products ought to help to pay the 
running expenses of canteen or kitchen, and it is high time that 
the women of the nation learned the value of the things usually 
consigned to the dustbin. Only necessity will drive the lesson 
home, and we are learning in a hard school. Practice and precept 
will do wonders in this direetion. The writer caused great amuse- 
ment in the kitchen when she was carrying out the experiments. 
Every housewife knows that one of the deep-seated “ virtues” 
of working women is the utter contempt they have for what they 
call “ meanness.” They have the Irishwoman’s love for “ lashin's 
and lavin’s,” and every attempt to impress need for economy on 
their minds is stigmatized as stinginess. “She's that ‘ near, 
she even saves the scraps of bacon-rind,” they say. “ Yes, and 
she says bones make good soup. Good soup! My old man likes 
a lump of beef in his soup. I'd like to see ‘im eating dripping 
orf a stock-pot. °“E was brought up pertickler, °e was; and 
likes the best of everythink”’—this with a glow of conscious pride 





fat, bone, or anything else that was likely to be left on the plates. 
This meant that only the best cuts could be served, and many | 
protests were made that it could not be done at the price. There 
seemed to be a dead loss of twopence per plate, and she was reminded | 
of the formula: “5 oz. meat, including fat and bone.” Wait a 
moment. There is the later meal to be provided. What shall we 
give them for “tea”? Many of the men are on late duty, and | 
this is the chief meal of the day. ‘* What do they ask for?” Eggs, 
always eggs—“ Eggs on toast,” “ Rasher and eggs,” “ Sausage and | 
eggs.” But eggs are scarce and very dear. The egg habit must 
be broken and a popular substitute provided. Why not try potato- 
pie ? The pie-maker prowled round in search of materials, What 
shall we give her ? The mutton-bones: yes, there is meat on them. 
The ends of the salt beef, the ham-bone—they will make it tasty, | 


| to make munitions ! 


in superior virtue. But show a good reason for economy, and it 
is possible to arouse enthusiasm. “‘ What! them scraps helps 
Well, I never! Then p’r’aps I’m helping t 
make the shells my old man is heaving at them Germans. If that 
ain’t a good notion! I'd like to ‘ave a go at them—nasty, wicked 
wretches that they are, and see them ’ouses down way, and 
them pore innocent little children buried in one grave.” (This 
after an air raid.) It is a newidea. She is engaged on “ work 
of national importance,” and is no longer too proud to be seen 
carrying bones to the rag-shop. She is “doing her bit” and is 
helping to “ win the war.” 





The fact that there is money in it makes a great impression. 
The first visit to the rag-shop had a humorous side to it. Beho 4 
the chief cook heading a procession of very hilarious “~ kitchea 






lb, 








ladies,” each carrying a precious load. The rubbish was offered 
for sale. ‘The ragman weighed the kitchen fat and chalked mystic 

on the counter. Laughter ceased and wonder gazed out 
of their eyes. More scraps were weighed, and more signs 
were added. ‘They gasped with astonishment, and hastily poured 
the bones into the scale—and breathlessly awaited the results. 
“Well! if that ain’t money,” they gasped. ‘ And we should 
a-throwed it away!” Three shillings and elevenpence for tho 
“ pubbish” from the stock-pot. The result is most amusing. 
They hunt for every scrap of fat or stray bones. The craze goes 
to extreme lengths, for one enthusiast scraped the frying-pans 
several times a day, and exhibited with pride nearly two pounds 
of fat. She was crestfallen when told that it meant two pounds of 
best dripping wasted to “save” fourpence. She was forgiven, 
and her energy was directed into better channels. 

The minor economies may be quickly summed up. Crusts, 
stale cake, &c., are saved for bread puddings. Scraps of meat 
from the plates are kept for dogs’ meat. Crusts from the same 
source help to feed the cook’s rabbits, while the bits of potato, &c., 
are given to the caretaker’s chickens. Nothing is wasted; even 
torn envelopes, cigaretie-boxes, and wrappings realize a good price. 

It is comparatively easy to deal with waste products in the large 
kitchen, but the small householder has very little to dispose of, 
and it seems waste of time and energy; yet the sum-total of the 
waste in ordinary kitchens would provide material to produce large 
quantities of glycerine for the making of munitions. Men of science 
could tell us the ultimate destination of our fat and _ bones, 
dried tea-leaves, &c. We only know that they are wanted, and 
it is our duty to save all we can. The housewife should find the 
nearest rag-shop, and ask the price given for bones, fat, rags, paper, 
bottles, scrap, metal, &c., and she will be pleasantly surprised 
with the result of her first transaction. Or a Red Cross Society 
might arrange for a weekly collection and use the local Boy Scouts 
or Girl Guides as amateur rag-and-bone merchants. Better 
methods may suggest themselves when it is realized that this 
economy is a matter of national importance. 

The most appalling feature of this great business of war is the 
terrible waste—waste of human life, waste of talent, of material, 
waste of public money and of time, waste of ships and of produce, 
waste in drink and of the barley that should be bread. As a whole 
it is a problem so gigantic that the individual feels helpless to cope 
with it; but the individual has his own personal responsibility, 
and it is the obvious duty of each one of us to reduce expenditure, 
to eat less, and to make the most of what he buys. W. 





A HAPPY SHIP. 
ISTEN to those two Blues leaning over the Bar. ‘‘ Was she 

4 a’appy ship, Bert?” ‘‘ She was that. A proper ’ome from 
ome.”” Notice the past tense. It is a well-known and undisputed 
fact amongst sailormen R.N. that the present ship is never a happy 
ship (just neutral) until the commission is over ; then she becomes 
“me last ship’ and is invariably described as happy. For those 
who wish to probe into the sailor's character there is a wealth of 
knowledge hidden away in this fact. It requires a certain amount 
of nerve for any one to try to describe what constitutes a happy 
ship in the Navy. ‘To define it in a couple of lines or a well-turned 
sentence is an impossible job. There are innumerable points, so 
small as to seem ridiculous to the outsider, which bear an alto- 
gether disproportionate weight in the main argument. It is the 
little things which irk and the little things which help in this Ser- 
vice, not the big ones. I have seen a ship damned by a thing so 
small that a shore-goer would hoot with laughter at the idea of the 
happiness of a ship being decided by it. Still, there it is, and you 
have got to reckon with it. 

The onus of the happiness of the ship rests to an enormous extent 
on the shoulders of the Commander, commonly known as “ The 
Bloke.” It is he that has to arrange the entire routine of the ship, 
and I say, without the slightest fear of contradiction, that it is 
the routine which is chiefly responsible for a cheerful and willing 
crew or for a crew who work cheerlessly. This is a heavy burden 
for a man to carry, but the big proportion of happy ships in this 
Service compared with the other kind is a proof of the understand- 
ing class of men from which the “ Blokes ” are drawn. Mind this and 
mark it well, it is not the slack Commander that makes a happy ship, 
for as a rule he brings about a directly opposite result. 1 served 
With one whom the men described as ‘“ swift”” and “ ruddy hot,” 
and who was a perfect demon for work ; but when that Commander 
used to go on the stage at concert times dressed as a P.O. and sing 
topical songs, the audience, with a splendid opportunity at hand 
lor showing quite clearly their disapprobation of him had they wished, 
used to rise in their hundreds and applaud until the very awning 
sagged. There was another sportsman among Commanders who 
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made his ship a “’ome from ’ome” by a novel way of finding out 


how his routine worked. He arranged each day to put himself 
in the position of a seaman working in a certain watch or part of a 
watch, and whenever that watch was piped for a job of work he 
left his cabin, or the Ward-Room, or wherever he was, and remained 
on deck till that job was finished and the men had gone below again. 
In that way he learnt more about his routine in a week than he 
could have learnt in a year in any other way, and by the time he had 
finished his experiment there was many an alteration made. 

A good test for finding out the happiest ships in the squadron 
is to look for the best ships at sport. It proves a lot more than 
it seems to do at first sight. It means that the routine of the ship 
is so arranged that the men have plenty of opportunities for getting 
ashore to practise, that there is that spirit of unity which is so 
essential to the fighting-powers of a ship whether at sport or at 
action stations. If you want a further test, take that sporting 
ship’s name and look at the coaling records of the squadron and 
if she isn’t in the first three I'll eat my cap, chin-stay and all 
Both Services have a lot to thank sport for, because it has bridged 
the cold hard line between Mess-Deck and Ward-Room with a 
mutual understanding. Say what you like, you can get a warmer 
glow of comradeship when your centre three-quarter, a humble 
A.B., chucks a pass to you on the wing, enabling you to score, 
instead of selfishly trying to break through himself when he was 
well marked, than you can by listening to a stuffy lecture on the 
Brotherhood of Man. Comradeship counts for a lot in a happy ship, 
and, for the matter of that, in a happy Service. 

When we were lying at Malta one time, entertaining a German 
cruiser (it seems centuries ago), we arranged a Rugger match for the 
Germans’ amusement, and as usual the sides were mixtures of officers 
and men. The German officers were on the touch-line, and were 
particularly pleased by a heavy clean tackle brought off by one of 
the team. Their chill disapproval when they heard that the tackler 
was a leading signalman and the tackled our Navigating Officer 
was too evident to escape notice. They discussed it with us after 
dinner on board that night, and a young Lieutenant said to me: 
‘“*T don’t like the idea, and we couldn’t do it. Yet it may account 
for a lot I’ve seen in your ships and not been able to understand.”’ 
I suppose he had been wondering, as many others do, what makes 
a happy ship. 

Another point that many an outsider does not know is the power 
that a Padre has in this Service for making a ship happy. He is a 
link between those fore and aft. His parish on board is composed of 
slices from Mayfair, Tottenham Court Road, Brixton, and Stepney, 
and if he is a “ working ’and”’ he knows them all intimately. Fo: 
instance, he learns at lunchtime the Ward-Room’s idea on a certain 
piece of routine, and afterwards, smoking with the men, he learns 
their side. He spots the little bit of grit that has got into the bearings, 
and it is his job to get it out. At this point he must begin to study 
tactics with the intensity of a Jellicoe. If his tactics are wise, the 
grit is removed and the world wags on merrily. “ Give me a good 
Padre and I'll give you a happy ship,”’ was the phrase of one Com- 
mander, and it is near enough to the truth to go on with. Again, 
the outings of a ship’s company, especially in foreign waters, are 
very dependent on the Padre. Despite the smiles of the incredulous, 
he is a very busy man, He may be a rotten preacher and the holde: 
of the poorest Pass Degree, but if he learns to understand his men 
the ship is the happier for him. 

Still, it isn’t only the officers that make a happy ship, though 
they have a big share in it. A great responsibility lies with th 
P.O.’s and C.P.0.’s, who are the non-commissioned officers of this 
Service and the backbone of it. These men, hard-bitten practica! 
seamen, have the power of easing or increasing a strain to a great 
extent. Each one has so many men working under him, and 
according as he interprets his superior’s orders and handles his 
men lies the easy working of the ship. They are a body of men 
second to none, and the Commander’s work is eased enormousl) 
by their loyalty and keenness. In these days they have under then 
not only the men bred and brought up in the Service from thei 
‘Impregnable’ days, but also the vast new Navy, men who til! 
lately had no conception of the word “ discipline.” It was her 
that was the weak point in the German armour. You can Prussianize 
men who have been used to an iron discipline all their lives, but you 
can’t use the same means with men who have come from civil life 
with their knowledge of civil privileges. ‘The Germans fail prin 
cipally through their P.O.’s, and our Service has succeeded exactly 
where they failed because our P.O.’s, untouched by Prussianizing 
methods, can still maintain a clean, rigid discipline over old and nev 
Navy. 

All these points which I have mentioned are but the main pegs 
on which other things hang, but that the Navy as a whole has found 
the ingredients of happiness is self-evident to any one who lives ia 
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the middle of it. If there ever was a time when the onlooker would 
have expected the happiest ship to become mouldy, it is now, 
when “ drops o’ leaf” are few and far between and life is distinctly 
en a monotonous plane ; but let the onlooker live with the Fleet 
for a bit and he will find his forebodings vanish into thin air. Never 
were boat-pulling keener, concerts heartier, boxing meetings more 
frequently arranged, Ward-Room and Mess-Deck cheerier, than in 
this year of grace, despite all the efforts of the Hun to the con- 
trary. Perhaps by now my one-time friend, that young German 
Lieutenant, is beginning to understand some of those things he 
could not understand when I met him at Malta. Bisu. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS. 
{To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your idea contained in your leading article of last week on 
“The Sanctity of International Contracts” to be solved by a 
simple agreement among the nations to exalt into a creed and a 
working system the idea of the sanctity of international contracts 
is the best, in my judgment, that I have yet read It is, and 
has been, my own idea for a long time—but my mere opinion does 
not count in any of these discussions. I believe with you that it is 
precisely what President Wilson is driving at too; and I hope 
you will keep hammering away at it until you get your readers 
seriously to reflect on it. There is nothing Utopian in it, as there 
is in all these fantastic schemes of the Holy Alliance pattern and 
their Leagues of Nations, for which neither the time of the world, 
the materials at hand, nor the minds of men are at all ripe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Bearriz Crozirr. 

Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





HARD CASE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 

(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—I have often thought that the character of the distinguished 
public servant, who in the time of Augustus was for some years 
Roman Governor of Judaea, has been treated by posterity some- 
what unfairly. At the present day our Governors expect to 
receive much consideration. It is held that, before forming a 
judgment about them, we should try to put ourselves in their 
place and consider the difficulties with which they have to contend. 
Pontius Pilate was in a position of great responsibility. He had 
to keep order in a turbulent province, while interfering as little 
2s possible with local customs and with the religion of the people, 
which was peculiar, and in regard to which it was the policy of 
the Government at Rome to exercise a large tolerance. He had 
a devoted wife, a conscientious and upright lady, and he had to 
account for his actions as Governor to the Emperor at Rome, who 
would probably dismiss him if he allowed any serious trouble to 
eome to a head in his province. Unfortunately, our accounts tell 
us of only one case with which he was called upon to deal. A 
prisoner was brought before him by the Jewish authorities 
eharged with setting himself up as a king, a serious offence in 
the eyes of the Roman Government. The prisoner’s answers were 
rather puzzling. He admitted a claim to a kingship, which, how- 
ever, was not of this world, and stated that his mission was to 
bear witness to the truth, a statement which perhaps seemed 
hardly to the point, and which elicited from Pilate the question, 
always asked by a busy man when business is interrupted by 
abstract theorems, “ What is truth?” Pilate failed to see that 
the prisoner had committed any offence, though his conduct had 
evidently greatly excited the Jews and might lead to a disturbance. 
Pilate was afraid. Apparently he foresaw that, unless he took 
some step to satisfy the Jews, an attempt would be made to mis- 
represent him at Rome, and in that way to procure his recall or 
dismissal. That must have seemed a real danger to his position. 
His wife advised him to let the prisoner off. She was shocked at 
the idea that an innocent man might be condemned. Pilate did 
his best to persuade the Jews that the prisoner was harmless, 
but he was not prepared to take the responsibility of overruling 
them and giving them an excuse for a home rule movement, so 
he let them have their way, threw the responsibility on them, and 
washed his hands of the whole business. Posterity has taken his 
wife’s view of the matter. 

But what responsible Government would not have been guided 
by precisely the same motives as determined his conduct? His 
first consideration was what Caesar would think of him. Caesar 
toxlay is the constituencies. The decisive factor in every Govern- 
ment’s action is what the constituencies will think. In 1914, when 
the Austrian ultimatum was sent to Serbia, the French Govern- 
ment asked which side the British Government would take. The 
Cabinet was afraid that, if it replied “The French side,” the 
constituencies might disapprove of its answer, co a priceless week 
was lost. A British Cabinet, though it may not be afraid of the 
Jews, thinks that it has to consider the Press, which may denounce 
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it to Caesar. It accepted from the Press the military dictator 
whose reputation the Press had created. Then there were the 
Allies to be conciliated. To satisfy Russia an army was sent to 
the Dardanelles, and the King of Greece allowed to intrigue jp 
behalf of the enemy. The motive that constantly recurs js the 
fear of displeasing some outside person or persons, and above 
all the fear that some course which might seem natural should 
prove unpopular and lead to the dismissal of the Ministry tha: 
adopted it. That a given course is evidently right seems to be 
hardly a sufficient argument in its favour, at any rate unless jt 
can be supported by a report from the Whips to the effect that 
it will be popular, and unless there is also a clamour in the Press 
for its adoption. Ought not our experience of Governments tg 
suggest to us that there was a good deal of human nature jy 
Pontius Pilate?—I am, Sir, &c., Rector THEo.ogis, 








THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM., 
(To rue Eprtor or rue “‘ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—I desire to correct a few errors in the letter of Mr. Brodrick 
in your issue of the 16th inst. Your correspondent states that the 
names of the President of the English Zionist Federation, Dry, 
Weizmann, and of the purchaser of the site for the Hebrey 
University in Jerusalem, Mr. Isak Goldberg, “ betray the probable 
origin of their owners.”” Dr. Weizmann (a distinguished chemist 
formerly on the staff of the Victoria University of Manchester, but 
since the war engaged by the Admiralty in work of the highest 
importance) is well known as a Jew born in Pinsk in Lithuania 
and naturalized in England, where he has resided for at least 
twelve years. Mr. Isak Goldberg is also a well-known Russian Jey 
from Moscow, formerly a resident of Vilna. 

Mr. Brodrick also states that the ** trade, finance, industries, and 
hotels of Palestine and Syria are almost entirely in German hands, 
and this Zionist Movement when thoroughly sifted is merely Pan. 
Germanism under a subtle disguise.” Mr. Brodrick is probably 
unaware of the remarkable fact that in 1913 the Jewish schools of 
Palestine, both as to teachers and pupils, went on “ strike” to 
resist an attempt to compel the adoption of the German language 
as the language of instruction in place of Hebrew in the Technical 
College of Haifa. The “ strikers ”’ were assisted by the Zionists 
in every part of the world both morally and financially, and were 
enabled to “‘ carry on” in schools subventioned by Zionists, using 
Hebrew throughout. 

The “ Times” History and Encyclopaedia of the War (Part 178, 
p. 322) says of this incident :— 

“Because of the stand which they took on this occasion the 
colonists in Palestine had to suffer during the war. ‘The revival 
of Hebrew made the Palestinian Jews as noxious to the Committee 
of Union and Progress as the Arabs, Armenians and Greeks; they 
did not forgive the Palestinian refugees who enlisted in the Zion 
Mule Corps in Egypt, a combatant unit which. fought through the 
Gallipoli campaign; and when the British Army established itself 
before Gaza in the spring of 1917 orders came down from Con- 
stantinople that the Jews in Palestine should be dealt with as the 
Greeks had been in 1916 and the Armenians the years before. The 
procedure opened with the deportation of the Jewish element from 
Jaffa and its neighbourhood, and the Armenian and Greek prece- 
dents left no doubt as to what was to follow. But the complacency 
of the Jewish community in Germany towards Turco-German 
policy did not extend to the extermination of their Palestinian 
compatriots, and they made such urgent protests to the German 
Government that the latter were compelled to intervene. Berlin 
conferred with Constantinople, and the deportations were dis- 
continued.” 

All those who follow the march of events can see clearly that 
the Declaration contained in Mr. Balfour’s letter to Lord Roth- 
schild of November 2nd, 1917, was a master-stroke of British policy 
which has enabled it to gain the confidence and support of Jews 
in every part of the world. Germany feels very sore about it. She 
realizes only too well that the British tradition as exemplified in 
its adoption of Zionism as one of the Allied War Aims cannot fait 
to make a strong appeal to all fair-minded people. It is a curious 
distortion therefore to accuse Zionists of being “ Pan-Germans 
under a subtle disguise.”—I am, Sir, &c., Arraur D. Lewis. 





THE CHURCH FRANCHISE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—In view of the discussion now going on in England with 
regard to the Church franchise, it may be a matter of interest to 
some of your readers to know the arrangements which have 
obtained in the diocese of New York on that subject. 

The charter of Trinity Church (1697) incorporated “our Right 
trusty and well beloved and Right Reverend Father in God Henry 
Lord Bishop of London and his successors, Rectors of the said 
Parish, together with all the inhabitants from time to time in- 
habiting and to inhabit in our said City of New York and in 
communion of our aforesaid Protestant Church of England as now 
established by our laws ”’; and it provided among numerous other 
regulations that ‘‘ there shall be annually and once in every year 
forever on the Tuesday in Easter week two Church Wardens and 
twenty Vestrymen duly elected by the majority of votes of the 
inhabitants of the said Parish in communion as aforesaid.” The 
church and parish of St. Mary le Bow, London, are constantly 
referred te in the charter as the pattern from which the rights 
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and the duties of the rector, the churchwardens, and the goes 
of the new Colonial parish are copied. 

After the War of the Revolution the Legislature of the State of 
New York, in 1784, passed an Act “to enable all the religious 
denominations in this State to appoint trustees who shall be a 
body corporate for the purpose of taking care of the temporalities 
of their respective congregations and for other purposes therein 
mentioned.” The Act provided that the trustees should be elected 
by the congregations. It was applicable to the Episcopal Church 
as well as to all other religious bodies, but it did not purport to 
supersede existing charters. The limitation of the electoral fran- 
chise was “that no male person belonging to the said church, 
congregation, or society shall be entitled to vote for trustees as 
aforesaid at any election succeeding the first election above men- 
tioned unless he shall have been a stated attendant on divine 
worship in the said church, congregation, or society at least one 
year before such election and shall have contributed to the sup- 
port of the said church, congregation, or society according to the 
usages and customs thereof.’ 

The arrangements of this Act were not satisfactory to the 
Episcopal Church, and in 1801 the Legislature passed another Act 
for the incorporation of parishes of this Church, providing for 
the management of their affairs by two churchwardens and eight 
yestrymen who were to be elected annually. The electoral qualifi- 
cation was extended to “ male persons of full age of any church 
or congregation in communion with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this State, who shal] have belonged to such church or 
congregation for the last twelve months preceding such election, 
and who shall have been baptized in the Episcopal Church, 
shall have been received therein either by the rite of Confirmation, 
or by receiving the Holy Communion, or by purchasing or hiring 
a pew or seat in said church, or by some other joint act of the 
parties and of the rector whereby they shall have attached them- 
selves to the Protestant Episcopal Church.” These qualifications 
remained unchanged until 1868, when they were enlarged so as to 
include those persons who during the preceding twelve months 
“have been contributors to the support of such church.” 

In 1895 the whole body of statute law of the State was revised 
and consolidated, and an important change was made in the fran- 
chise of electing churchwardens and vestrymen. It was then 
extended to “men of full age belonging to the parish who have 
been regular attendants at its worship and contributed to its 
support for at least twelve months prior ”’ to the annual election. 
No change has since been made in the law except by a recent Act 
which enables the several parishes of any diocese in the State 
which so authorizes them to admit women to vote on the same 
terms as men, 

From this review it is apparent that from the beginning the 
franchise has been restricted to persons who belong to the con- 
gregation or parish—parish being equivalent to congregation; that 
from 1801 to 1868 it was also requisite that they should have 
attached themselves in one of the prescribed methods to the Epis- 
copal Church; that from 1868 to the present time it has sufficed 
that they attach themselves in one of the prescribed methods to 
the particular parish. 





The tests employed, apart from 
communicant test, have been liberal, and now are a little vague. 
In some instances it has not been quite easy to apply them; but 
because it rarely happens that anybody cares to vote who is not 
connected in some way with the congregation very little trouble 
has been experienced. It is also true that as a rule not many 
members of the congregation take the trouble to vote at vestry 
Not infrequently families are members of country 
churches which they attend in the summer, who in the winter 
belong to a Presbyterian or some other church in town, and a 
good many vestrymen in country parishes are of the same sort. 
This division of interest rarely if ever works to the detriment of 
the Church; on the contrary, it usually results in the course of 
time in drawing the whole family into its communion. On the 
other hand, hospitality towards all Christian people has been 
shown to be entirely consistent with the resolute maintenance of 
the Church’s doctrine and discipline. It may be that the point 
of honour restrains those who are thus encouraged to take part 
in the Church’s corporate life from attempting to meddle with its 
standards of teaching or worship. 

The Church has grown and prospered both under the earlier 
and stricter tests and under the later and vaguer. Where there 
was one diocese in the State of New York there are now five; 
and the various schools of Churchmanship live and work together 
in friendliness, not indeed without parties, but without animosity. 
the Church in New York may be 


elections. 


Whether the experience of 
found to have any bearing upon the question of Church franchise 
in England is not for me to judge; and it is entirely foreign to 
advice upon a subject which 


y purpose to presume to offer any 
as everything 


concerns the Church in the United States only, 
which affects the welfare of the Mother Church deeply stirs the 
interest of the American Daughter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Georce ZaBRIiskIg, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of New York, 


23 Gramercy Park, New York, February 12th, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RATIONS 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Last week saw the promulgation of a remarkable scientific 
discovery. In a statement dealing with supplementary rations, 
the Ministry of Food made the following declaration :— 

“No supplementary ration is being given to brain-workers, 
because scientific opinion is unanimous to the effect that a man 
does not need any more food because he works with his brain, 
than he would need if he were not working 

We have learnt from Germany that Governments have no diffi- 
culty in getting the professors to endorse with unanimity any 
policy they may deem necessary for the time being, but the state 
ment that working one’s brain makes no more demand on the 
vital powers than lying in bed, or twiddling one’s thumbs on the 
sofa all day, is so staggering as to suggest the idea that the 
scientific men who propounded it may themselves be suffering 
from under-nourishment of the brain due to the Government 
rations. So the brain-worker head of the household has now to 
step down from his pedestal, and admit that his cook, his gardener, 
the tradesman’s boy, and the mechanic who does repairs about 
the house, all earn their dinner better than he. No doubt the 
Government will now proceed to correct the anomaly that while 
the services of these are remunerated at so many shillings a week, 
his income perhaps runs to thousands of pounds a year. 

This latest discovery of the scientists will meet with ready 
acceptance from the man in the street, who can count, and appre- 
ciate, the number of bricks which the bricklayer lays in a day, 
but cannot see the use of the fellow who, after sitting over a 
writing-pad the whole morning, has only a few figures to show; 
but it will compel us to revise some received opinions on matters 
of eugenics. It is an indisputable fact that the great works of the 
intellect, whether in science, literature, or art, have been produced 
by the comfortable classes. The great wits, the great novelists, the 
great artists, the great pleaders, were always well fed; in fact, many 
of them we know to have been bons viveurs. At other times, 
scientists have told us that several] generations of comfortable 
living are required to produce a Darwin. But we made a mistake 
in connecting the good feeding with the intellectual achievement. 
It now appears that the brain, unlike the muscles, does not require 
liberal nourishment. Originality, versatility, sustained reasoning, 
impassioned appeal, it can produce without stimulus. It is the 
doing of the same simple physical operation over and over again 
in the field or factory that really taxes the vital powers. The 
claim made by the intellectual and governing classes to a more 
liberal diet than the manual worker was mere greediness on their 
part. It is to be hoped that after the war, when the classes resume 
their normal relations, this idea will not come home to roost. 

The Government will, of course, wish to make the fullest use of 
their discovery. There are some men in the Army itself who are 
not doing physical work. Will the Government in future kindly 
see that the Commander-in-Chief, the officers who form the eyes 
and ears of the Army, and those experts who, we are told, spend 
their whole time in thinking out means of countering the sub- 
marine menace, have a smaller ration than the man who throws 
the bomb ? For these are mere intellectual workers, who take no 
more out of themselves than if they did nothing at all, 

This pronouncement will, however, bring us a little consolation 
in one direction. It shows that we have wasted our sympathy on 
the schoolchildren, who, we are told, could not apply themselves 
to their studies because their stomachs were empty. If they had 
been required to exercise in the playground all day they would 
have deserved our pity, but school lessons are a mere exercise 
of the brain, making no demand on the vital forces. 

To come to plain language. Some of us brain-workers, in whic) 
term we do not include mere clerical workers; can disprove this 
dogma from our own experience. We do not grudge the manual 
workers their increased rations. We recognize that when the work 
in hand is to kill Germans, and to forge weapons for that purpose, 
the services of the intellectual portion of the nation are not muc}i 
required, But we are not prepared to surrender our common 
sense, to grovel to the physical worker, or to admit that physical 
work is equal to mental. We shall continue to believe that the 
brain, as the highest organ of the body, deserves, and requires, the 
best nourishment. Even now it might be worth while for the 
Government to keep some brains well nourished to deal with the 


problems of reconstruction which await us after the war.—I am 
Sir, &e., Menta Baance. 


ARTICHOKES. 
* Specrator.’’] 
r from me advo- 





THE VALUE OF 

[To tHe Eprrok OF THE 

Sir,—Nearly two years ago you published a lette 
cating the extension of allotments. The importance of that move 
ment is now, I think, sufficiently recognized. But I should like to 
add a supplementary suggestion to your article of March 16th on 
‘ Potatoes and Pigs.”” ‘There must be a very large number of town 
dwellers to whom an allotment is out of the question, and who have 
neither time, strength, nor skill to cultivate most vegetables. To 
all of these who are anxious to do their bit 
who have only a small bit of garden, or even a bac kyard, I would 
strongly recommend the growing of Jerusalem artic hokes. They 
are perfectly hardy, they will grow in any aspect aml apy soil, 


in producing food, and 
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and they give the minimum of trouble. They have only to be 
planted now, and need no further attention till they are ready to 
be dug up and eaten in November, or any time during the winter. 
Each tuber should be planted four inches deep, and should be given 
a space of about two and a half square feet. In food value they 
rank next to the potato among root crops. An additional advan- 
tage is that the stalks make excellent fire-lighters. If all dwellers 
in towns who cannot do more were to grow artichokes in their 
backyards, an appreciable addition would be made to our food 
supply.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Hucnespon. 

41 Murray Road, Wimbledon. 

[We entirely agree. Jerusalem artichokes will grow anywhere. 
We know of some which thrive in a neglected gravel path where 
they were once trodden in accidentally. Those who do not like 
soup made of Jerusalem artichokes do not know what good soup is. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





LECTURES FOR SMALL FOOD PRODUCERS. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sin,—Those who have been interested by your insistence on the 
importance of private food production may like to know that in 
connexion with the scheme of University Extension Lectures 
(University of London) Mr. F. J. Chittenden, Director of the 
Horticultural Society’s Laboratory and School of Horticulture, 
is delivering a series of three lectures at King’s College, Strand, 
for just such small growers as you have mentioned. The first 
lecture was delivered last Monday on “ The Treatment of the 
Soil.” The following lectures will be on April 8th and April 15th, 
at 3 p.m., when the subjects respectively will be ‘‘ ‘The relative 
food values of different crops. The yield of different crops. Suc- 
cessional cropping and interplanting,” and ‘‘Manuring for 
potatoes. Seed potatoes. Planting. Cultivation. Storing.” 
Admission to the lectures is free.—I am, Sir, &e., A. 





CHILDREN ON THE FOOD SHORTAGE. 

(To tee Epiroz or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—The Liverpool Food Intelligence Committee offered prizes of 
War Savings Certificates to children in the elementary schools for 
essays on “ The Causes of the Present Food Shortage and why the 
Resulting Difficulty must be Loyally and Cheerfully Endured by 
All.” Of course the “ terms of reference ” gave the children the 
clue to what they were expected to say, but the fact, which I am 
sure will interest your readers, is that they said the right thing 
with extraordinary heartiness and goodwill and a diverse inge- 
nuity. Here are some extracts from the essays taken from the 
Liverpool Post and Mercury :— 

“*Silting down and grumbling,’ writes one, ‘is useless. It 
zeoms a mockery to go to church and sing “ God save the King ” 
and then come home and, because there is a stew instead of a 
tirloin, abuse the King and country.’ 

A boy of fourteen is particularly strong upon the hoarders. 
Iie says: ‘ Hoarders are traitors; therefore buy your goods at one 
shop only. To eat less and win the war is better than to gorge 
and Jose it. Do this with a smiling face, as discontent leads to 
riot.’ 

The following is certainly philosophical : ‘The food is not very 
palatable, but if we are cheerful we shall keep healthier.’ 

Originality and force in introduction has been aimed at suc- 
cessfully by one boy of thirteen : ‘ This is the way to Grumbletown. 
Are you going ? Certainly not! There is no room there for the 
true Britisher.’ 

According to one youngster, we have achieved the impossible. 
He says: ‘ Though we shall miss our favourite dishes, the thought 


that Jack and Tommy are provided for will help us to buckle in } 


and show the enemy that, though it could not be done, we have 
done it.’” 
--l] am, Sir, &e., J. 


THE PRUSSIANS IN 1870. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I came across this passage in the Life of Pasteur. Tt 
eccurred in the Franco-Prussian War, and shows that even then 
the German was incapable of a fine generosity in spite of his 
Leasted Kultur.—I am, Sir, &c., NM. B. 


“ Regnault had left his laboratory utensils in his rooms at the 
Sévres porcelain manufactory, of which he was manager. A Prus- 
sian, evidently an expert, had been there. Nothing seemed changed 
in that abode of science, and yet everything was destroyed: the 
glass tubes of barometers, &c., were broken: scales and other 


instruments had been carefully knocked out of shape with a | 


hammer. In a corner were a heap of ashes; they were the regis- 
ters, notes, manuscripts, all Regnault’s work of the last ten 
years. ‘Such cruelty is unexampled in history,’ writes J. B. 
Dumas. ‘The Roman soldier who butchered Archimedes in the 
heat of the onslaught may be excused—but with what sacrilegious 
meanness could this work of cold destruction be accomplished! ’” 





EMERSON AND A HASTY PEACT. 
{To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’’) 
S1r,—At a time when we are all called upon to practise the utmost 
economy, which the Pacificists are trying to exploit to persuade us 
that the one thing we need as a remedy for our alleged sufferings 
is peace--on the German terms—the following, written by Emerson 
during the financial crisis in New York of 1861-62, will serve to 
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sy, 


show the attitude of that great American towards such a sent} 
ment :— ' 
“The Ist of January [1862] has found me in quite as poor 

plight as the rest of the Americans. Not a penny from my rad 
since last June, which usually yield five or six hundred a year: 
no dividends from the banks or from Lidian’s Plymouth property. 
Then almost all income from lectures has quite ceased, so tha 
your letter found me in a study how to pay three or four hundred 
dollars with fifty. . - Meanwhile we are trying to he a 
unconsuming as candles under an extinguisher, and ’tis frightful 
to think how many rivals we have in distress and in economy 
But far better that this grinding should go on bad and worse than 
we be driven by any impatience into a hasty peace, or any peace 
restoring the old rottenness.”—Quoted in J. F. Rhodes’s History 
of the United States (Vol. I1I., pp. 560-61) from J. E. Cabot’s 
Emerson. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 





J. H. B. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Please allow me to echo the hope (as expressed by Mr, Ellis 
in your edition of the 16th inst., and again by Lord Bryce at tho 
Charity Organization meeting on Monday, the 18th) that people wil} 
seriously weigh the findings of the ‘* Reconstruction Corn :niites op 
the Transfer of Poor Law Authorities.”” I would even go so far as 
to urge all Members of Parliament to do so before any Bill for the 
abolition of Boards of Guardians is presented to Parliament—for, 


amongst many others, the following reasons :—(1) The “ recop. 


| struction,” as suggested, will involve a very great expenditure of 


public money at a time when every penny should be conserved 
for war purposes. (2) The retrograde principle of substituting 
appointed paid officials in the place of elected voluntary workers, 
who are in sympathy with the people amongst whom they Jive, 
(N.B.—It is fair to infer that no Guardian allows himself to be 
elected unless he is in full sympathy with the poor, and also that 
the said Guardian is more likely to know (or to be able to find out) 
the history and habits of such people than a paid official who 
only works for his salary, and is also indifierent as to the rise or 
fall of local rates.] (3) All the evidence before the Committee 
was of the state of things years ago, since which—through the 
instrumentality of Mr. John Burns—vast improvements have taken 
place in the administration of Poor Law. (1) The suggestion is 
that the scheme would mean “ unification,’”’ whereas it would 
mean multiplication of stafis, committees, administrations, and 
officials. (5) The Committee of Reconstruction appears to be com- 
posed of men wiih little or no experience of the present working of 
the Poor Law, and was apparently constituted simply to find fault 
with the present administration. 

Although it may be true that some Boards of Guardians are not 
working satisfactorily and sympathetically, it is equally true that 
many Boards are doing excellent work and giving thorough satis 
faction, thus proving that all could do so. In conclusion, may | 
recommend all who have an open mind on the subject, and who 
dislike works of supererogation, to obtain and read the pamphlet 
issued by the editors of the Poor Law Officers’ Journal on the sub 
ject P—I am, Sir, &c., F. Hue Wis. 

Leatherhead. 


THE BRITISH WORKERS’ LEAGUE. 
{To tke Eprror or tHe “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Sir,—A correspondent has sent me a copy of your issue of February 
16th, containing an article entitled “ ‘I'he Basis of Industrial Con- 
cord.” In the course of this article considerable reference is mads 
to the British Workers’ League, and while you are good enough to 
praise the patriotic outlook and action of the League, you publish 


| comments of considerable severity in regard to our programme 0 
| domestic affairs, of which you say it differs little from that of the 


Labour Party. On this point I wish to say that no impartial 
eritie who has carefully studied both programmes and has coil 
pared one with the other can possibly agree with you. 

May I, in the first place, point out that the great dividing lin 
between our programme and our methods and those of the Labou! 
Caucus is that we seek, both by precept and example, to obliterate 
class hostility and class suspicion, while the official Labour Move- 
ment accentuates and makes a constant appeal to these anti-social 
sentiments ? The gravamen of your indictment appears to lie in a 
strong objection to national or State intervention in industry. 
My reply to this objection is that when you speak of * universal 
State control” you are indulging in an exaggeration so gross that 
it defeats its own object. What you seem to object to is any State 
contro} at all. 

The British Workers’ League is by no means desirous of unl 
versal public control of industry, but only in those cases where 
private monopoly threatens the well-being of the consumer by the 
obliteration of all commercial competition. Take, for instance, 
the case of banking. The most crusted individualist Tory amongs' 
us cannot deny that the recent gigantic combines in the bankin; 
world tend towards a complete private monopoly. Are you pr< 
pared to say that this presents a problem of Individualism ¢. 
Socialism; that, given something approximating banking monopoly 
in the hands of private individuals, the State would not be com- 
pelled te intervene? 

I will not take up more of your space in reply to a critic 
which is as unfair as it is prejudiced, beyond stating that much ot 
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March 30, 1918.] 
‘he tremendous economic and industrial strength of Germany is 
based precisely on those principles to which you appear to object 
very strongly. Not that we would seek to “ Prussianize ” Britain, 
but that we would replace industrial and commercial anarchy by 
industrial and commercial organization.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Victor Fisuer, Hon. Secretary. 
98 to 36 Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C. 1. 





THE SUNKEN ROADS OF THE SOMME. 
(To tHE Epitor or THe “‘ Specrator.’’) 
§ir,—In reply to your correspondent Major Stuart Love, I think 
the sunken roads in the chalk and other formations must be due to 
attrition, an important element in which is the gradient. This 
rot only essists the carrying off by rain of the disintegrated 
surface, but also renders its destruction the greater by reason of 
draught animals “ sticking their toes” into the ground when going 
uphill.—I am, Sir, &e., W. Vaux Granam. 
Athenaeum Club. 


TRANSLATION “ HOWLERS.” 
(To tHe Eprror or THE ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I send three “ translation howlers” as pendants to those 
of your correspondent “‘J.” in the Spectator of March 16th. An 
item once appeared on the menu of a regimental mess: “‘ Imbécile 
roti.” The worthy Mess-Sergeant, no French echolar himself, 
relied upon a dictionary for his culinary titles, and made an un- 
fortunate selection. The dish (which had caused much speculation 
amongst the diners) proved to be merely roast goose. A brother- 
officer, discussing the death of a distinguished soldier from 
angina pectoris, was thus delivered: ‘‘ Poor fellow; a dreadful 
complaint! I know what it means: snake in the bosom.” A 
friend, travelling in New Zealand, was invited to inspect a school. 
Finding a ciass reading an ode of Horace, he listened to the youth- 
ful translator, who arrived at ‘‘ Post equitem sedet atra Cura.” 
The rendering was certainly ingenious: ‘‘ After horse-exercise, the 
black lady sits down with care.” I can vouch for the truth of 
all three.—I am, Sir, &c., ¥. & A. 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—A propos of mistranslations, is chacun a son gotit—“ every- 
body has the gout ’’—too much of a chestnut for you to reproduce? 
I have seen myself “‘ Put down the blinds, “ Baisez les areugles.”’ 
Perhaps in the same connexion one might refer to the unfortunate 
husband who cried “Je t’adore’’ to his wife, and was greeted 
with the retort “ Shut it yourself.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. M. Pricmarp. 





** ANGARY.” 

(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—In his letter “‘ Student ” has omitted the most apposite of 
all references to angary—that in the Sermon on the Mount (St. 
Matt. v. 41). In the very same breath in which our Saviour used 
words about non-resistance, which Pacificists (confusing personal 
injury with public wrong) misapply to excuse their refusal to 
fight for others, either in person, or by “ aiding and abetting,” 
Ile, referring to this very usage, definitely excluded any such 
inference, by laying Christians under a double obligation to serve 
their State and its armies. ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go 
(iyyap:boe) a mile, go with him twain.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


oe ee 





[To rae Epitor or re “ Spectator.’’} 
Siz,—I cannot help thinking that this word is derived from the 
Persian har-kdra, which is still used in India to describe a post 
runner. Its real meaning is “‘ jack of all trades ” (har = every and 
kar = business), and the Indian harkdara carries his letters and 
messages on foot more often than on horseback; but the method 
of despatch is that described hy Herodotus, VIII., 98, and quoted 


by your correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER STUDENT. 





BURKE AND CLIVE. 

{To tHe Epitor or rue “ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sirn,—The very interesting article on “The Kaiser’s Napoleonic 
System” in your issue of the 23rd inst. ascribes to Burke a self- 
complacent remark which was really uttered by Clive. The great 
proconsul, at what was virtually his trial before the House of 
Commons, gave a summary of the temptations to which he had 
been exposed. The following extract from his Apologia occurs in 
Macaulay’s essay :— 

“A great prince dependent on his pleasure; an opulent city 
afraid of being given up to plunder; wealthy bankers bidding 
against each other for his smiles; vaults piled with gold and jewels 
thrown open to him alone. ‘By God, Mr. Chairman,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ at this moment I stand astonished at my own modera- 
tion.’ ”” 

—I an, Sir, &c., 

Dunrozel, Haslemere. 


Lioxe, A. ToLuemacne. 





WANTED, AN AUTHOR. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers give the author of the poem of 
which I quote one stanza? The poem is set to music by Blumen- 
thal, and is said to be from an old MS. The other day I saw the 
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The time was that of Charles II., but the character may have 
been imaginary.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Dorriy. 
Dunowen, Belfast. 





* Lire. 
Our life is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry sea, 
Hereon is but a little space, 
And all men eager for a place 
Do thrust each other in the sea. 
And each man eager for a place 
Doth thrust his brother in the sea. 


” 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 
ee 

ALL SOULS’ FLOWER. 
A rvLower hath blossomed in this land, 
I wis, was planted by no hand, 
A flower so fair, so clear of hue, 
Ever its leaves are fresh and new, 
Come Lords and Ladies, see this thing! 
It groweth for our soul’s bettering. 

O Iovely Flower! 

Blossom and Thorn of Mary’s Bower. 








This flower it is so pretty a thing, 
It hath remede for sorrowing; 
So sweet a sap runneth in its veins, 
As may remove all fret or stains; 
If any man lack heart or mood, 
Straightway it maketh his losses gcod. 
O Flower of Price! 
Sing we, sing we of Paraclise. 
It hath so gentle a nature, 
I wot it groweth in a pasture, 
Beside some willow-hidden brook 
Wherein, all day, the skies look. 
It groweth for all the world to see, 
It groweth by a bitter Tree, 

O Flower of Grace! 
That is, for all our sins, solace. 

PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


BOOKS. 


MR. ASQUITH’S ADDRESSES.* 
Mr. Asquits’s volume of occasional addresses will be read, we 
are sure, with great interest and pleasure. We all know him 
as the statesman and the lawyer; as the man of letters he now 
makes his first appearance in a book which has to do neither with 
politics nor law—except one speech at the Inner Temple—but 
with literature, scholarship, and philosophy, and he has achieved 
a success. Bacon, who himself played all three parts, says that 
‘“ reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” Of Mr. Asquith’s readiness in debate there is 
no question; his book illustrates the breadth and depth of his 
intellectual attainments and his power of clear and terse expression. 
He discusses, for example, the value of the classics, the strength 
and weakness of archaeology as an alternative to textual criticism, 
the merits of history as a study, the importance of cultivating 
style, the supreme interest of biography—** because we all feel that 
life is to us the most serious of realities ’’—and the art of the critic. 
On each of these topics he has something to say, and he says it 
well. ‘ As an old University man, who, in a crowded and somewhat 
contentious life, has never wholly lost touch with the interests and 
the ideals of Oxford deys,”’ Mr. Asquith shows that he is familiar 
with the discoveries at Knossos and the problems of Hadrian's age, 
and, especially in the addresses on criticism and biography, he 
betrays a very wide knowledge of modern literature. Twice at 
least he refers to De Quincey, who is, we fear, little more than 


a name to most people, as one of the greatest masters of style : 


‘‘ From the time of Milton, with perhaps the exception of Burke, 
it may be doubted whether that unsurpassed instrument of expres- 
sion—English prose—has ever been handled with such a width 
of range, such an easy command of its multitudinous resources, 
such wealth of imagery, such ‘ flexibility of adaptation,’ such 
intuitive apprehension of the subtle laws which define the boundary - 
line between ambition and audacity. A tired man, who goes home 


By the Right Hon, H. H, Asquith, Londons 


* Occasional Addresses, 1893-1916, 





lines quoted in a novel by Graham Hope as by Lord Inchiquin. 
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after a day of strenuous labour amid the fumum et opes strepitumque 
iomae, can take down from his shelves any one of the fourteen 
volumes of Professor Masson’s admirable edition of De Quincey’s 
works, with the assured certainty that, wherever he opens the 
book, he will be able to browse for half an hour on rare and succulent 
pasturage.”” 
But he goes on to say that, as a critic, De Quincey “ has in him 
more than a little of the literary coxcomb.” We are not surprised 
to be told of De Quincey’s “‘ incurable and often intolerable prolixity, 
which sometimes calls to mind the caustic comment of the Scotch 
judge upon a long-winded advocate—that he ‘exhausted time 
and encroached upon eternity.’” Mr. Asquith may err a little on 
the side of austere self-restraint, but he never wastes a word. 
The most elaborate of these addresses, on “ Criticism,” written 
twenty years ago, is a plea for impartial, impersonal, and imaginative 
judgments based on an assiduous study of the great writers. Mr. 
Asquith quotes with approval Voltaire’s remark that tho critic 
should “have preferences but no exclusions.” He denounces 
“the habit, easily acquired because it saves trouble, of drawing 
one’s words and phrases from a particular literary or artistic 
dialect,” and the tendency of some critics, especially the founders 
of the Edinburgh Review, ‘‘to tear the author to tatters, but in any 
case, and above all, to. leave in the mind of the reader an abiding 
impression of relentless smartness and omniscient facility.” Mr. 
Asquith inculeates modesty by recalling some of the blunders of 
great critics. ‘‘ Not only Johnson but Richardson and Goldsmith 
failed to see any merit in T'ristram Shandy.” ‘‘ The great Goethe, 
to whom if to any one we should look for catholicity of appreciation, 
told an Italian who asked him his opinion of Dante that he thought 
‘the Inferno abominable, the Purgatorio dubious, and the Paradiso 
tiresome.’”’ Scott in 1810 said that Joanna Baillie was then 
“the highest genius of our country”’ as a poet. Byron in 1820 
thought that he was in “ the age of the decline of English poetry,” 
and that Crabbe was “ the first of living poets.”’ Carlyle poured 
contempt on the Waverley Novels and denied greatness to Scott. 
The one kind of criticism in regard to which Mr. Asquith forgets 
to be impartial is art criticism. He excepts Lessing and Ruskin :— 
* But as a rule it must, I think, be said of art criticism that 
it has a blighting effect even upon good writers; that it has 
been comparatively unproductive either in speculative or in 
practical guidance ; and that it consists to a large extent in the 
unilluminating discussion of unreal problems in unintelligible 
language. Horn said of Goethe that everywhere in him ‘ you 
are on firm land or island—nowhere the infinite sea.’ It is exactly 
the reverse with the bulk of our modern professors of aesthetic. 
To change the metaphor, and to borrow a phrase—I think—from 
Matthew Arnold, they seem to 4 mon their lives in ‘ always beating 
the bush and never starting the hare.’ We look in vain for guiding 
principles in a jungle of jargon.” 
‘The address on “ Biography,” dated 1901, is also full of matter. 
The author directs special attention among successful auto- 
biographies to Haydon’s book about himself and his friends, 
quoting, for instance, the cutting anecdote of Hazlitt :— 


“* What a singular compound,’ he says of Hazlitt, ‘ this man 
was of malice, candour, cowardice, genius, purity, vice, democracy, 
and conceit. One day I called on him and found him arranging 
his hair before a glass, trying different effects, and asking my 
advice whether he should show his forehead more or less.’ . . . 
Klsewhere he says of Hazlitt—and this, I think, is a very 
remarkable picture: ‘As for Hazlitt, it is not to be believed 
how the destruction of Napoleon affected him. He seemed 
prostrated in mind and y- He walked about unwashed, 
unshaved, hardly sober by day, and always intoxicated by night, 
until at length, wakening as it were from his stupor, he at once 
left off all stimulating liquors, and never touched them after ’— 
surely one of the quaintest occasions for taking the pledge in the 
whole history of total abstinence.” 


Surveying a number of great biographies in English, Mr. Asquith 
remarks that all except Lewes’s Goethe were written by near 
relatives or intimate friends. He notices the importance of the 
typical incident or saying by which the world remembers a great 
man, as it remembers Bentley, for example, by his remark, reported 
by Dr. Johnson, that ‘no man was ever written down but by 
himself."" Some of the most interesting personalities, he says, 
are the most elusive. ‘“ There is about them a kind of bouquet 
which, after they are gone, can never be revived ’’—and he instances 
Mr. Jowett and Lord Bowen as two men whom not even “ the 
highest and subtlest art can reproduce "’ for those who never knew 
them. 

In his Rectorial addresses at Glasgow (1907) and Aberdeen 
(1910) Mr. Asquith discusses the problems of higher education. 
He is a convinced adherent of the classics :— 


“The man who has studied literature, and particularly the 
literature of the Ancient world, as a student should, and as only 
a student can—1 am not speaking of those to whom it has been 
merely a distraction or a pastime—such a man possesses resources 
which, if he is wise, he would not barter for a king’s ransom. He 
finds among men of like training with himself a bond of fellowship, 
a freemasonry of spirit and understanding, which softens the 
asperities and survives the conflicts of professional or political 
rivalry. He need never be alone, for he can, whenever he pleases, 
inyoke the companionship of the thinkers and the poets. He is 








always annexing new intellectual and spiritual territory, with an 


infinitude of fresh ibilities, with i i 

or losing his zest for the old.” prin as utes. — 
He commends the study of history, but he fears the specialist . 
“the mind of the historical student is indeed in more danger than 
that of any other scholar of becoming a kind of Pantechnicon,» 
full of trivialities. The main duty of a University, he thinks 
is to form character, to cultivate style, and to put its students 
“ permanently on guard against the dogmatic temper ”—neyor 
so dangerous, we may add, as it is to-day. In an amusing address 
on ‘“‘The Spade and the Pen,” given to the Classical Association 
Mr. Asquith, as a scholar of the old type, carries the war into the 
archaeologists’ camp and reminds them that “ there may be as 
much pedantry and waste of time in wrangling over the question to 
which of our nine hypothetical Minoan epochsa particular potsherd 
belongs, as in elaborating theories about the different usages of 4, 
and ogy." In the speech to the Bar, after he had become Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith touched briefly on his early struggles, and 
also took up Sir Edward Clarke’s reminder that a century had 
passed since a practising barrister (Perceval) had held the highest 
office :-— . 

‘He was kind enough not to remind me that that predecessor came 
to a sudden and untimely end. bsit omen! But every age has 
its own peculiar dangers. It has been suggested to me by what 
Sir Edward Clarke has said, that in our schooldays we all read 
of a certain legendary character, who seems to have tried to deal 
with a feminist movement somewhere in Thrace by euphonious 
generalities, and he, as a result, was torn to pieces by wild women. 

istory, happily, does not always, or even often, repeat itself.” 
Mr. Asquith, unlike Orpheus, has outlived the women’s agitation. 
Let us mention, too, an eloquent and sympathetic little address 
on Omar Khayyam, in whom Mr. Asquith commended the “‘ whole. 
ness and completeness . . . which belongs only to the highest art”; 
a Latin speech at Winchester ; and some of the brief tributes to the 
departed, notably King Edward, Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Lyttelton 
in which Mr. Asquith’s stately oratory is seen at its best. 





THE MERCHANT SEAMAN IN WAR.* 

Mr. Cornrorp has written a wonderful book, which every landsman 
ought to read, and a copy of which should be placed in every school 
library beside Hakluyt and Purchas. It is a plain record of the 
part played in this war by the oificers and men of the British 
Mercantile Marine, Their tradition for courage and endurance 
is centuries old; but, as Lord Jellicoe says in his Preface, ‘ they 
have founded a new and a glorious tradition in the teeth of new 
and undreamed-of peril, and have borne the full brunt of the enemy’s 
illegal submarine warfare.”’ It must have cost the author an 
effort to refrain, as he has done for the most part, from superlatives 
and literary flourishes in trying to do justice to the Merchant 
Service, but we may assure him that the facts, as he states them, 
speak for themselves and need no embellishment. He has taken 
his narratives from the Admiralty records, arranging them roughly 
in order of time, so that the sequence illustrates the course of the 
war which the enemy has waged, with ever-lessening success, but 
ever-increasing disregard of all the laws and customs of the sea, 
against the merchant ships which are our very life. The author's 
object has been ‘‘ to present the character and the virtues of the 
British seaman rather than the wickedness of his enemies or the 
horror of his sufferings.’’ This, we are sure, is right. A “ Hymn 
of Hate ” is a negative thing, foreign to British minds. We cannot 
find satisfaction in pondering over the criminal tendencies of the 
foe. But we can all take pleasure in a positive chronicle of British 
bravery, which is full of encouragement for the present and the 
future of our race. Given such qualities as are exhibited by the 
heroes of these pages, the British people will win the war, whatever 
the moral standard of the Germans may be. 

The first episodes among the sixty-one which Mr. Cornford 
has selected remind us that in the early days of the war British 
merchant sailors were both unsuspicious and unprotected. They 
assumed that Germany would observe the recognized conventions 
in regard to unarmed merchantmen. The sinking of the ‘ Runo’ 
in the North Sea, by a floating mine that had not been rendered 
harmless, was an early proof that they were wrong. The sinking 
of the ‘ Glitra’ in October, 1914, by an enemy submarine, which 
made no attempt to take the ship as a prize into a German port, 
was another proof that a new era in sea warfare was opening. 
However, in this case no gun was fired on the crew and no one 
was injured. A fresh development came early in February, 1915, 
when the enemy announced that from February 18th every hostile 
merchantman in British waters would be destroyed, regardless 
of the safety of those on board. But on January 30th, before 
that notice was issued, the ‘Tokomaru’ was torpedoed without 
warning off Havre. From that day to this every man on board 
a merchant ship has been exposed to the risk of instant destruction 
by an unseen pirate, over and above the ordinary perils of the 
sea. The sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ on May 7th, 1915, made 
the whole world realize that the enemy would stick at nothing 





* The Merchant Seaman in War, By L. Cope Cornford, With a Foreword by 
Admiral Lord Jellicoe, Iondon: Hodder and Stoughton, [6s, net.) 
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o effect his purpose, and that not even passenger steamers with 
yomen and children on board would be spared. From the sailor’$ 
standpoint the story of “ The Castaways ” is specially instructive’ 
The steamer ‘ Coquet’ was stopped and sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine in the Mediterranean on Januery 4th, 1916. The crew 
of thirty-one men were set adrift in two leaky lifeboats, three 
hundred miles from lend, in bad weather. On the second day 
the boats parted company, and the mate’s boat with fourteen men 
was never seen again. The master’s boat, after six days, during 
which the men had to bale incessantly to keep her afloat, reached 
the African coast. The men took shelter in a cave. Two days 
later they were attacked by Araks, who killed several of them, 
left the master and two sailors for dead, and carried the rest away 
into captivity. As time went on, our merchant ships were gradually 
given guns for their own protection, but the enemy’s lack of 
humanity was correspondingly intensified. Take the case of the 
unarmed ‘ Cabotia,’ which was attacked out in the Atlantic on 
October 9th, 1916, when a full gale was blowing. The captain 
tried hard to escape, but the submarine was the faster ship. He 
launched his four boats with difficulty in a heavy sea, and the 
ship was sunk. At that mcment a neutral steamer came in sight 
of the boats. But the enemy submarine went alongside the steamer, 
and immediately afterwards the strange vessel proceeded on her 
course, having presumably been ordered not to pick up the ship- 
wrecked crew. In the end two out of the four boats’ crews came 
to land, having rowed for one hundred and twenty miles through 
an Atlantic gale. The other two boats were never heard of again. 
Their crews were indirectly murdered. But far worse things 
have happened since. The ‘ Artist,’ lying hove-to in an Atlantic 
storm on January 27th, 1917, was torpedoed without warning: 
Part of the crew got away in two boats, and drifted helplessly in 
the gale for three days and three nights. One boat was lost; in 
the other seven men died of exposure and nine out of the crew 
of forty-five were picked up alive. The crew of the ‘ Dauntless,’ 
sunk a week later in the Bay of Biscay, were put in boats with a 
little biscuit and no water, and only eight out of twenty-three 
lived to tell the tale. Three days later, when the ‘ Saxonian’ 
was sunk in the North Atlantic, the submarine continued to fire 
while the crew were launching the boats, and one man died of his 








wounds, 
The contrast between British pluck and German brutality is 


well illustrated in the story of the fourth officer of the ‘ Thracia,’ 
torpedoed at night in the Channel on March 27th, 1917. The 
boy of fifteen was flung into the sea and clung to a wrecked 
boat. The submarine emerged, and the commander, secing the 
helf-drowned boy, began to ask him questions :— 

“* Are you an Englishman ?’ asked the German officer. The 
boy replied that he was. ‘ Then,’ said the’German, ‘ I shall shoot 
you.’ ‘Shoot away,’ said the fourth officer. So disrespectful an 
answer naturally hurt the sensitive German. ‘I shall not waste 
powder on a pig of an Englishman,’ was the German officer's 
majestic retort. At this point, the German seems to have per- 
mitted a just indignation to overcome his natural delicacy of 
tecling. ‘ Drown, you swine, drown !’ he shouted, and sheered off.”’ 
Still more dreadful is the story of the crew of the ‘ Mariston,’ 
torpedoed in the Atlantic last July, who were left struggling in 
the sea amid a school of sharks. The submarine commander 
came up, watched the scene, and then disappeared. All but one 
of the crew were devoured by the German's allies. But the worst 
case of all is that of tho ‘ Belgian Prince,’ torpedoed on July 31st, 
1917, two hundred miles from the north coast of Ireland. The 
forty-three men of the crew were mustered on the deck of the 
submarine ; their boats were sunk and their liiebelts were thrown 
into the sea, Then the German commander closed the hatch 
and submerged, leaving the forty-three men to drown. Three 
escaped by a miracle; the other forty were foully murdered. 
Nothing in all the annals of piracy is more horrible than that 
crime. Mr. Cornford in his later chapters cites several cases to 
show how our brave merchant seamen, with the help of better 
guns than they had at earlier stages of the war, are often able 
to repel enemy attacks, and thus ends his book on a cheerful note. 
But the main point is that German frightfulness, though carried 
to extreme lengths, has never had the slightest effect on the spirit 
of the Merchant Service. The officers and men are unconquerable. 





IRISH POETS OF THE INSURRECTION.* 
THE number of Irishmen in whom the poetic or literary impulse 
was strong who took an active part in the Easter Rising of 1916 
is remarkable. Of the four discussed in Poets of the Insurrection,' 
three paid forfeit with their lives, and the fourth was condemned 
to death, released after his sentence had been commuted, and 
rearrested last August. Their verse, however, was seldom directly 
political or propagendist, as Professor Clery points out, and he 
ascribes this to the influence of Mr. Yeats and his colleagues in 


* (1) Poets of the Insurrection. Dublin and London: Maunseland Co, _[1s, net.] 
(2) Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse, Songs of the Irish Rebels and Specimens 
from an Irish Anthology. Same publishers. [58, net.) (3) Poems of John Francis 
AlacEntee, Edited, with an Introductory Note, by Padric Gregory. Dublin: The 
Talbot Preas. London: T. Fisher Unwin, [2s. 6d. net.]——(4) Ireland: a Song of 
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the modern Irish movement, who had set themselves against the 
tradition of 1848, ‘“‘in which (as they said) poetry perished in 
rhetoric.” This is especially notable in the late Joseph Plunkett, the 
most literary of them all, who began as a loyal member of the 
Trish Party organization, but rebounded into extremism on Mr. 
Redmond’s intervention in the Volunteer question. In spite of 
his ill-health, he was of an adventurous turn, had travelled widely, 
was at home in Paris and Algeria, versed in Continental literature, 
and had studied Arabic. He was, according to Mr. McBrien, 
first and last a writer, eclectic and fastidious. In his love of the 
pomp and pageantry of verse one can trace French as well as English 
influences, He wasa great admirer and follower of Francis Thompson, 
and, like him, a believer in the virtue of obscurity, of ‘ mystery 
and hieroglyph.’’ Mr. McBrien notes also, and aptly illustrates, 
his Elizabethan affinities. If his poems in subject bear a strong 
resemblance to Francis Thompson's, “in treatment his sonnets 
often remind one of Shakespeare’s.” He boasted of his immor- 
tality, defied the ravages of Time, and proudly announced his 
choice of the rough and lonely way. Mr. McBrien’s eulogy is 
at times extravagant ; but there is grandeur as well as grandiosity 
in the fine sonnet which opens with the lines :— 

‘The glories of the world sink down in gloom, 

And Babylon and Nineveh and all 

Of Hell’s high strongholds answer to the call, 
The silent waving of a sable plume.” 


The view of his personality given by Mr. McBrien differs somewhat 
from that of Professor Clery. They both agree that he hated 
sentimentality ; but Mr. McBrien’s insistence on his kindness and 
grace is hard to reconcile with Professor Clery’s description of 
him as “ cold and reserved in ordinary intercourse, brilliant and 
expansive only among intimates, intellectual, determined, somewhat 
ruthless.”’ Thomas MacDonagh, the oldest of the group, came, 
according to Professor Clery, much nearer the Irishman of tradition ; 
he was “ sanguine, talkative, good-humoured, kindly, adventurous, 
pleasantly vain.”’ Professor O'Neill, S.J., dwells on his twofold 
character: the mixture of ease and energy, which was reflected 
in his verse, now ‘eloquent and rhetorical’? and now “ brief, 
intense, and reserved.’’ Like Joseph Plunkett, he passed from 
the Party organization to the extreme section. His patriotism 
was void of brooding over the past or misgivings as to the future, 
It was the ‘‘ red-hot hope of a resolute rebel,” and his curious play, 
which appeared in 1908, When the Dawn is Come, the title of 
which is borrowed from a line in his finest poem, is, in Professor 
O'Neill's words, “‘a very frank staging of an anticipated Irish 
rebellion,”’ in which seven Generals and a woman form the Supreme 
Council of Ireland. MacDonagh made a profound study of the 
Elizabethan poets, and published a remarkable essay on English 
metres, with special reference to Campion. In this essay, which 
led to his appointment to the staff of the National University, 
he endeavoured to prove that quantity, not accent, is the real 
basis of English verse, and that accent is relatively unimportant 
(owing to the peculiarities of Irish pronunciation) in Anglo-Irish 
verse. He was a good classical scholar and modern linguist, and 
a master of Irish. Brought up as a Roman Catholic, and for a 
while a member of a religious Order, he passed through a stage 
of unsettlement with vague and pantheistic leanings, but at the 
end returned to the faith of his youth. 

Padraic Pearse was the most interesting and manysided of 
the group, a schoolmaster on original and innovating lines, a 
pamphleteer, speaker, writer of stories, translator, and poet, 
though his published poems are few. ' Professor Clery has the best 
reasons for his belief that Pearse deliberately refrained from using 
his powers for writing English verse out of a duty to the Irish 
language, in the revival of which he was deeply interested. The son 
ofan English father, he was Hibernis ipse Hibernior, and, in his own 
words, held Irish hate of the English to be ascarcely less holy passion 
than Irish love of Nature or of Nature’s God. Unlike Plunkett 
and MacDonagh, he was an extremist all through. Educated by 
the Christian Brothers, he based his educational system on religion 
and nationality ; and to promote this atmosphere compiled an 
Irish Passion Play and a Cuchulain Pageant in which the parts 
were taken by his pupils. Pearse’s movement, Professor Clery 
maintains, was a Catholic Revolution, though he admits that 
the phrase is an oxymoron. Yet he and his fellow-workers ‘‘ had 
religious tolerance in an abounding degree,” and “‘ no one, not even 
the liars, has suggested that as much as a cross word was offered 
to any one during Easter Week, on account of his religious opinions.” 
(The italics are Professor Clery’s.) Though apparently a genial 
companion, a great lover of children and of humour, he seems 
to have been specially attracted, in his translations from the Irish, 
by poems in which the thought of death and sacrifice was constantly 
present. In his rhythmical prose renderings he aimed at simplicity 
while endeavouring to preserve the march of the original. His 
few poems in English were chiefly in the form of vers libre. The 
volume of verse recently published? is entirely made up of 
translations. The ‘Songs of the Irish Rebels,” dating from 
1573 to 1652, are all passionate and plaintive and animated by 





Hope, and other Poems, My Padric Gregory, Same publishers and price, 
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against Irish dissensions and mutual jealousies. One of them 
is familiar in the freer version given by Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
his Lays of the Western Gael, and another is the anonymous “ Little 
Dark Rose,” the original of Mangan’s famous “ Dark Rosaleen.”’ 
Mr. Pearse’s rendering inclines one to his view that ‘“ the Irish 
poem is finer than Mangan’s, having more of the wine of poetry 
and less of the froth of rhetoric.” The volume is completed by 
some specimens from an Irish anthology in which the translator 
has reproduced with remarkable success “songs of unknown 
singers of hamlets and hillsides,” taken down of recent years from 
women in Connacht, or drawn from other collections. The most 
affecting, the “‘ keen for a drowned child,” was written by an 
Irishman in America who is still living. 

Mr. MacEntee, the youngest of the group (he was bornin Belfast 
in 1889), came of rebel stock, though he too began as a supporter 
of the Parliamentary Party. By profession an electrical engineer, 
he commenced author early as essayist and poet. Mr. Padric 
Gregory, who writes on him in the Poets of the Insurrection, besides 
editing a volume of his poems,* notes that while hating all that 
‘** England’? means to an “enlightened and patriotic” Irishman, 
he was passionately fond of English Gothic architecture, English 
literature, and the English school of painters—particularly of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Shunning publicity as a writer, “ mild 
of manner and gentle of speech,” he was yet prominent in action. 
During Holy Week, on the eve of the outbreak in which he took 
active part, he “spent his leisure in reading Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, two critical essays on Spenser, and a volume of the late 
Alfred Austin’s essays.’’ His published poetry shows abundant 
signs of discipleship, He was deeply influenced by the 
Elizabethans, and his imitations have charm, though not com- 
parable to Darley’s. A poem on vagabondage recalls Stevenson, 
and there is » Swinburnian lilt in his appeal to “‘ Ulstermen "’ and 
the graceful lines “‘ Retrospection.”” The former is omitted from 
the collection. For the rest, he combines a profuse vocabulary 
with vehemence of expression ; he avoids obscurity, but lacks the 
wider vision, as well as the technical skill and scholarship, of 
Plunkett. The sonnets to his mother and his dead colleagues 
are marked by deep feeling. Mr. Padric Gregory‘ is not a poet 
of the insurrection in the sense in which the others are. He hopes 
ardently for the independence of Ireland, but in his poem on 
“ Treland and World-Freedom ” the tyranny of Turk and Teuton, 
Russian and Austrian, is violently denounced, while no specific 
mention is made of the iniquities of England. Many of his poems 
ave frankly modelled on English exemplars, ballads and carols. 
He is enamoured of archaisms, and of words like ‘“ eldern,” 
‘““ nacreous,”’ ‘‘ enthundered,’’ and phrases such as ‘ aeon-mute 
lips,’’ but is at his best when he deviates into simplicity, as in the 
free translation from the Irish of the Bard’s Lament. The book is 
unfortunately disfigured by many misprints, those on p. 9 being 
quite appalling. 





WATER-COLOUR PAINTING.* 
THERE are few more difficult things than to succeed in writing a 
treatise on the technique of an art. Seldom does the writer attain 
to more than a statement of well-known conventions and personal 
prejudices, but Mr. Rich has done a great deal more than this, 
and has produced a volume of interest and solid worth. This 
happy result has been achieved largely because Mr. Rich has in no 
way tried to hide his personal outlook, but writes entirely 
from his own convictions and does not take a perfunctory width 
of view, and is therefore interesting. Those who have enjoyed the 
beautiful works of this artist, which always lend distinction to any 
exhibition wall on which they are hung, will enjoy the book before 
us, especially if they are engaged in water-colour painting. A most in- 
teresting feature of the book is the analysis given of the illustrations, 
particularly when these are Mr. Rich’s own work, and in one case 
® picture is shown in its various stages. Mr. Rich is, of course, 
a devoted follower of the methods of the early water-colour 
school, and by his work keeps alive the splendid tradition of Cotman 
and de Wint. Mr. Rich by word and by practice is an advocate of the 
pure water-colour method. By this is meant the manipulation of 
the material in such a way that the stain of colour placed upon the 
paper is left to produce its effect without repeated additions 
and washing out. By elaborate and ingenious work it is possible 
to increase the strength and carrying-power of water-colour work, 
to make it more realistic, and solid ; but with this apparent gain of 
strength comes an inevitable loss. The drawing loses that imma- 
terial quality which lifts it from an imitation of Nature to be a new 
creation of beauty, vibrating with the emotion denied to naturalistic 
painting. Speaking of those great masterpieces of landscape art, 
the “ Greta Bridge "’ and ** The Shadowed Stream ” of Cotman, Mr. 
Rich says: ‘* Without the pure water-colour method this beautiful 
effect could not have been attained. No washing out or laboured 
technique could have accomplished this miracle, but with the direct 
and transparent blot, the emotion of the painter is convincingly 
expressed.” It would have been extremely interesting if Mr, 
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Rich had given us a reasoned statement for his condemnation of 
body colour. Of course, the perverted use of white to produce the 
effects of oil-painting in water-colour condemns itself, but why 
should not the liquid blot so characteristic of the medium include 
colours which have been modified by white? Turner used paint in 
this way, and produced effects of the most beautiful nature where 
delicate and undisturbed washes of body colour bloom on the tinted 
paper he used. Mr. Rich seems to admit of no argument about body 
colour, but recommends the use of Naples yellow, which in the water. 
colour of to-day is merely the hated Chinese white tinted with cad. 
mium ; he also recommends the deep vegetable yellow colour known 
as brown pink as one of his favourite paints. Has not Mr. Rich 
found it treacherous? Sir Arthur Church says this colour’s 
“ residual stain is ultimately of a bluish-grey.” Also we should 
have been interested to know Mr. Rich’s reason for the entire sup- 
pression of cobalt from his paint-box. With these questions we 
must take leave of one of the most interesting books on the practice 
of painting that have appeared for a long while. 





FOUR CHILDREN.* 
Lapy GLENCONNER’s new book is a treasury of delightful vig- 
nettes. Some of the stories in it are very funny, some very charming, 
and some—must we say it ?—a little sentimental. But few readers 
will like them the worse for that; and for the comfort of the 
minority, and lest they miss an attractive book, we hasten to add 
that the funny and the charming predominate. There are 
descriptions of two delightful caravan expeditions, but it is the 
account of the four children themselves which will chiefly please the 
reader. They are fascinating people, and we are allowed to know 
them intimately when they are good and naughty, elfin and angelic. 
The following stories are culled at random from an ample store :— 

“He was looking one ~~ at a picture of Carlyle. ‘ Why does he 
look so sad ? ’—‘ He had ill-health, and besides this a great many 
things saddened him.’— What sort of things ?’—‘ A great many 
sad things that go on in the world.’ There was a moment's pause 
and then, spreading expostulating hands, ‘ Well, but, Mummie, 
ferrets must eat eggs!’ ” 

“One morning his father said, ‘Go to the window and see what 
sort of day it is.” The child’s reply came with a note of ecstasy, ‘ As 
— as gold and everywhere the grass just a little foggier than 
silver. 

***T took off the top and [ only just put in the spoon and all the 
egg came caterpillaring out.’ ” 

*** You know when I point my dirk at people it’s like a curse on 
a small scale.’ ” 

** And he was sitting so sad looking like a rather humbled-up 
cat.’” 

An account of the Flood :— 

*** And it rained, and it rained, and it rained, and it never stopped 

off raining for forty days. Even God was soaking.’ ”’ 


One especially charming feature of the book is the picture it gives 
of the tender love constantly expressed by the children for their 
mother. She had gone to kiss the biggest boy good-night. “ Hesaid ; 
‘I listen for your step in the passage and it’s the step of heaven 
to me,’” 





FICTION. 


“MR. MANLEY.”’t 
Tuts is a novel on an old theme, with a scene in which old-fashioned 
traditions linger on in surroundings not immune to modern influences, 
but it is handled with a good deal of freshness and charm, ‘The 
heroine, Maude Fielding, is an orphan who, after spending a couple 
of years happily in the family of old friends in London, goes to 
live with her guardian, an elderly maiden lady, in the country. 
The house, like its owner, is of somewhat forbidding aspect, but 
Miss Bolton, under her dour exterior, soon reveals sterling qualities, 
and all promises well until Maude begins to discover that her 
guardian has a secret trouble, that a cloud rests over her past, 
and that she is regarded with suspicion and disfavour by some 
of her neighbours. As Miss Bolton refrains from enlightening 
her ward, it is only very gradually that Maude emerges from the 
atmosphere of suspense into the daylight of knowledge, and the 
shock is all the greater seeing that her own life has been shielded 
from painful realities. Here for the first time she is brought 
face to face with a domestic tragedy, a mystery which has never 
been cleared up, and in which her own family is involved. It 
is enough to say that Miss Bolton’s brother disappeared many 
years before in circumstances which pointed almost conclusively 
to his having taken the life of a friend; that he reappears under 
an alias, and is recognized by the brother of his supposed victim. 
The problem involved in the story is the old one: how far an 
innocent man is justified in sacrificing himself, when he is in posses- 
sion of the means of clearing himself from guilt. If we cannot 
altogether acquiesce in the Quixotry of “ Mr. Manley,”’ which 
exposed his sister to a life of isolation and suspicion, we readily 





* The Sayings of the Children. Written down by their Mother, Pamela Glenconner. 
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admit that the author has at least contrived to make it plausible, 
and to found on it a series of interesting and romantic situations. 


ReapaBLE Novets.—A History of Departed Things. By Mrs. 
Henry Head. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—There 
is a certain grace about this story of cultured people and their doings 
in pre-war days. But the heroine’s marriage, at the end of the 
book, to her dead daughter’s ex-fiancé jars a little. A Vision 
Splendid. By Constance E. Bishop. (Heath and Cranton. ; 5s, 
net.}—An Anglo-Indian story touching here and there on Hindu 
mysticism, The heroine is a Eurasian, and is not quite so sym- 
pathetic a figure as she should be to make the story completely 








successful. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 








The Alexandrine Gospel. By the Rev. A. Nairne, D.D. (Longmans 
and Co. Is. 6d. net.)}—Canon Nairne has many of the qualities 
of the ideal lecturer. He enjoys his subject, and makes his 
hearers enjoy it. It would be going too far to say that he holds 
a brief for the man he is discussing, but he sees his good points and 
puts them clearly and forcibly, and is ready to give him the benefit 
of any doubt. The lectures here printed, which formed a course 
in the excellent series given under the auspices of the Liverpool 
Diocesan Board of Divinity, deal with the fascinating Wisdom books 
of the Apocrypha and their successors in Philo and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Thrown thus into a perspective, each gains in 
interest. The general reader who knows a few of the more familiar 
chapters in Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, and may not 
remember which is found in which, will be surprised to learn how 
very different were the outlooks of the two writers—the one old- 
fashioned and orthodox and antagonistic to the rising school of the 
Pharisees; the other acquainted with Greek philosophy, and 
resolute to solve the problems of his time. The concluding chapter 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews puts in succinct form the view of this 
Platonic treatise which Canon Nairne has already elaborated in his 
Epistle of Priesthood. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Third Series. 
Vol. XI.—There are several important papers in this volume. 
Professor Firth’s presidential address, reviewing our relations with 
Austria, is timely, and emphasizes the fact that “‘no temporary 
agreement in the aims of the two Governments could counteract 
the lasting difference in their character and their ideals.” External 
causes occasionally forced us into alliance with Austria, but when we 
were at war with her, ‘‘ it was because one state was the negation 
of the ideas of religious and political freedom on which the other 
state was based.’’ Dr. Holland Rose describes “‘ The Mission of 
M. Thiers to the Neutral Powers in 1870 ”’ ; he blames the Gladstone 
Cabinet and the Austrian and Russian Governments for lacking the 
foresight to discern the consequences of an overwhelming Prussian 
victory and the courage to check Bismarck before it was too late. 
Mr. William Foster gives an interesting account of the domestic 
side of the old India Board from 1784 to 1858, and the Rev. 
C. Jenkins, the Lambeth Librarian, has a charming paper on the 
wonderful historical manuscripts in his care. 


The Commemorative Medal in the Service of Germany. By G. F. 
Hill. (Longmansand Co, 6d. net.)—The Keeper of the Department 
of Coins at the British Museum gives an instructive account, with 
illustrations, of some of the hundreds of medals struck in Germany 
to commemorate certain phases of the war. The ‘ Lusitania’ 
medal is notorious, but it is only one of a class. Of two Tirpitz 
medals Mr. Hill says :— 

‘The German Neptune, who shakes his fist and shouts his curses 

at the British ships as they sink in the offing, —— by his attitude 
nothing but impotent and childish rage ; the conch through which, 
on another medal, he blows defiance at the shores of England, is so 
modelled as to suggest a paper bag, which will eventually be burst 
with due effect; and Professor Sturm, with masterly ineptitude, 
has chosen the words: ‘ Our orders are to sink the ship and save 
the crew,’ as a motto for a strange scene in which a boat containing 
the crew of a sinking ship is coming alongside a submarine, on the 
forepart of which are two gigantic rats, larger in scale than any 
human being.”’ 
The unconscious humour of medals like these compensates for 
the feebleness of the art, but the satiric medals of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
type have no redeeming feature, and testify only to the horribly 
depraved taste of the artists and their patrons. It has been reserved 
for Germany to debase the medallist]s art as it has never been 
debased before, and it is impossible in this case to blame the 
Government and not the people. 


A Celtic Psaltery, By Alfred Perceval Graves. (S.P.C.K. 6s, 
net. )—The first half of this interesting volume contains verse render- 
ings of Irish and Welsh poems, while in the second half are col- 
lected some of Mr. Graves’s original verses, in various manners, 
including, we are glad to note, his immortal “ Father O’Flynn,”’ 





The old Irish religious poems include ‘‘ St. Columba’s Greeting to 
Ireland,”’ which has the genuine patriotic note, and the very human 
verses ‘* On the Flightiness of Thought ” and ‘‘ The Monk and his 
White Cat.” The Welsh poems include specimens of George 
Borrow’s favourites, Dafydd ab Gwilym, Huw Morus the Cavalier, 
and Elis Win, whose “ Counsel in View of Death ” is the most im- 
pressive piece in the whole volume, as well as some modern poetry 
by Elvet Lewis, Eifion Wyn, and others. Mr. Graves says that he 
has attempted to reproduce the original metres ; we can testify at 
least to the variety and interest of his metrical experiments, which 
suggest that Welsh is worth learning for the sake of its poetry. 





What Industry Owes to Chemical Science. By R. B. Pilcher and 
F. Butler-Jones. (Constable and Co. 3s. net.)—In this little book 
the authors cover a very wide field, showing briefly how every in- 
dustry, including agriculture, has benefited by the discoveries of the 
chemist. It is pleasantly written, and does not assume more 
than a very elementary knowledge of chemistry in the reader. 
Sir George Beilby, pointing the moral in his Introduction, says that 
the war has induced the workers in pure and in applied science 
to co-operate as they never did in the days of peace. 


The Life and Friendships of Catherine Marsh. By L. E. O’Rorke. 
(Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Catherine Marsh, who 
died in 1912 at the great age of ninety-four, was, in the Primate’s 
phrase, “‘ the veteran pioneer of women’s evangelistic forces in the 
England of to-day.” The value of her unobtrusive labours in all 
good causes was incalculable, and those who knew her will be glad 
to read this carefully written memoir, with its many letters 
from her friends, among whom was numbered Mr. Gladstone. 


Germany, 1815-1890. By Sir A. W. Ward. Vol. II., 1852-1871. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. net.)—The Master of Peter- 
house has continued his learned and very dispassionate history of 
modern Germany from the temporary triumph of Austrian diplo- 
macy at Olmiitz to the completion of Bismarck’s success at Frank- 
fort. His chapter on the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio is the most 
authoritative account in English of this difficult question; it is 
based in part on the papers of the author's father, who was accredited 
to the Hanse Towns from 1860 to 1870. Thechapter on the negoti- 
ations before the Franco-Prussian War is impartial to a fault; it is 
hard to believe in the good faith of the Prussian Court in 1870, but 
the author at any rate does not think that the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne was deliberately started in order 
to provoke France into a war for which she was unprepared. 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson contributes masterly chapters on the 
Danish, Austrian, and French campaigns. 


Messrs. Dent have added to their admirable new edition of Mr. 
Joseph Conrad’s novels that very able and disconcerting story 
Nostromo (5s. net). The author in an introductory note says that 
it was “‘ the most anxiously meditated of the longer novels ”’ follow- 
ing Typhoon, after the completion of which he felt “that there 
was nothing more in the world to write about.’”’ The central 
incident of the lighter full of silver was suggested to him by an 
anecdote that he heard in the Gulf of Mexico forty years ago. 








Messrs. Edward Stanford have published a very useful and 
instructive coloured Map of Europe and Northern Asia (98. 6d.) 
to illustrate the Russian problem. A glance at the map reveals 
the immensity of the Russian Empire, and a few figures given 
at the side enforce the lesson. Moscow is 812 miles from Warsaw; 
Vladivostok is 5,392 miles from Moscow. The Germans are only 
on the fringe of this vast Empire. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


7 22 ATTACK ON MARRIAGE. 


Those who desire to join in the resistance now being organized to the 
ersistent agitation to convert scparations of three years and upwards 
nto Divorces are asked to communicate without delay with the MARRIAGE 

DEFENCE COUNCIL, 64 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
Chairman: Lord Charnwood, 
Treasurer: The Rt, Hon, Walter Runciman, M.P. 
Secretary : Mr. C, Hamilton Sanctuary. 





rP.HE MERSEY DOCKS and HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 

to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of thelr BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 6d. per centum, per annum, payablo 
half-yearly, for periods as may bo arranged. Communications to be addressed to 
A. DRANFIELD, Treasurer, Dock Office, Live |. 

ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool. 


LADY wishes to PURCHASE a really good GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
or PARTNERSHIP within 60 miles of London. Capital about £1,000. 
~—Address H. GRIFFITHS & CO., 12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ROBATIONER WANTED (age 18-20). 
AUXILIARY MILITARY HOSPITAL, SURKEY. 
Forty beds; er nealthy position, country; good experience for one 
too young for general training ; will be required to join V.A. Detachment. 
Small salary, board, lodging, uniform, laundry, and expenses, Must be prepared 
to sign on for duration of War. 
Reply, Box 835, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand. 


(= any Lady (Matron or otherwise) recommend reliable trained 
NUKSE for a CIVIL HOSPITAL, country district, night charge ?— Write 
“T. R. F.,” c/o Goulds, 54 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1, 





[ RGENTLY WANTED, CLERGY and LAITY for personal 

service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS on all the fighting 
fronts. ‘There is no finer sphere of influence at the present time, but many centres 
MUST CLOSE and our gallant soldiers suffer unless many more volunteers are forth- 
coming AT ONCE, Can YOU help us by offering yourself or inducing others to 
do 60 ?—Inguiries gladly welcomed by Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 1. 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EDUCATION (CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT) ACT, 1910. 

The Education Committee propose to appoint a JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the Borough. 

Candidates should have had a good education and experience of social work and 
some knowledge of industrial conditions ; in the case of men they should be inciigible 
for Military Service, 

Forms of Application and details of duties may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned, completed, by April 26th, 

The commencing salary will be not less than £150, 

Education Ofice, A. C. BOYDE, 

Darlington, Secretary. 

March, 1918. 














PAreiy ‘TON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
TWO ASSISTANT-TEACHERS REQUIRED, to commence after the Summer 


Holidays :-— 
1. One qualified in Physics. 
2. One qualified in Modern Languages. 

The applicants, if men, should be ineligible for Military Service. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned to me on or before May lst, 
may be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington. Commencing salary 
not less than £150, 

Education Office, 

Darlington, 
March, 1918. 


A. C. BOYDE, 
Sceretary. 


. JARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The above Committee propese to appoint a full-time TEACHER to take CLASSES 
FOR STAMMERING CHILDREN. Application Forms to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington, to be returned to the undersigned before the 
13th April, 1918. The salary required should be stated, 

Education Office, A, C, BOYDE, 











Darlington, Seerctary, 
oh eon es ictal 
ING’S SCHOOL, PONTEFRACT. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP., 

‘the Governors of tne above School intend to proceed to the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER, to commence duties next September. 

Candidates must hold a degree (preferably in Honours) from a University in the 
United Kingdom, 

Commencing salary £500 a year, together with a house (free of rent, rates, and 
taxes), coal, and gas. 
Applications, accompanied by not more taan three recent testimonials, should 
be made upon forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, 80 as to reach 
him not later than 9 a.m, on Saturday, April 27th, 1918, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

H, HOLMES, F.S,A.A., 

Ropergate, Pontefract. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The Council will 
APPOINT carly in May HEAD-MISTRESSES of their Wimbledon Hill 

and South Hampstead High Schools, in place of the late Miss Gavin and of Miss 
Kenton, wao is retiring, the duties to begin in each case in September, - Applications 
for the posts are invited to be delivered not later than April 15th to the Secretary 
ot the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W. 1, from whom particulars of the form 
$f application should be previously obtained, 





RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— Wanted in 
Seeee—f1) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, (2) FRENCH 
MISTRESS for Advanced Course. 3) MISTRESS principally for ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE in Sixth and some middle Forms, (4) Second 
CLASSICS MISTRESS for higher work. Salaries according to revised scale dete 
£10 a year to £220, and in the case of principal teacher in an advanced course by la “4 
increments to a higher maximum.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, stating — 
qualifications, and salary required. a, 


Eee 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTER 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. P 
Head-Master—Mr. R. CROSTHWAITE, M.A. Camb., B.Sc. London 
A FORM MASTER fs required offering Mathematics as Principal Subject with 
Chemistry or Physics as a subsidiary subject. — 
Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment ma 
—— to the undersigned. Forms of application must be returne 
anvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 
Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 
March, 1918. 





y be had on 
@ by April 8th 
SPURLEY HEY, 

Director of Education, 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
FACULTY OF ARTS. f 
‘The Council of the University invite applications for appointment as LECTURER 
and DIRECTOR of PRACTICAL WORK In the School of jal Studies. Candidates 
must be University Graduates, with practical experience of social work. Salary 
£250, Applications to be received not later than Monday, April 22nd, 1918 
Full particulars may be obtained on application, : 

Women are eligiblo for appointment to any post in the University. 
EDWARD CAREY, 

Pe . Registrar, 
rTHE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE. 
LAND invite applications for the post of GENERAL SECRETARY (either 


sex) by 15th April, 1918,—Particulars from the ACTING SECRETARY, 9 Brunswick 
Square, W.C, 1. 








RGANIZING SECRETARY, with experience, required.— 
Particulars on application to the HONORARY SECRETARIES, Temper- 
ance Council of the Christian Churches, 1 Central Buildings, Westminster, 








Vy Aare by Oxford Graduate (Woman), Hons. School of 

English Language and Literature, Clasa I., Camb, Diploma for ‘Teaching 
and Experience in coaching, WORK as TEACHER of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE, either at Women's College or as Assistant Toacher in 
Provincial or Scotch University.—Box 83t, The Sp.ctutor, 1 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C. 2. F 


ENGLAND 


(jHuRcH or TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM, 


ST. MARY'S HALL. 

A LADY VICE-PRINCIPAL will be appointed to commence duties in September, 
Salary £250 with board and residence. Candidates must be under 45 years of age, 
—Applications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to the Rey, the PRINCIPAL 
after April 18th. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of WARDEN of a 
small additional HALL for WOMEN STUDENTS, about to be opened by 
the UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, The pest may possibly be combined with work in 
the Department of Education, consisting mainly of tho supervision of the work of 
students in School. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE TUTOR OF WOMEN STUDENTS, The 
University, Leeds, 





WOMAN GRADUATE with good teaching experience wishes 
for COACHING or a part-time teaching post in London from the middle 
of April until the end of June. Subjects: English and Geography.—Box 836, 
Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
J date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now opento 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Mrs, FE, M, 
ALEXANDER (Matha, Trip.), Secretary, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, 


LECTURES, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 
RICHARDSON. Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also mado for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship, Fees.—Resident from £90 a year, Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2Ist-24th, 1918, Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


YO GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees, £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 





epexsercu SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND DOMESTIC 
A ECONOMY, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, & 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS ON 23rp APRIT. 
Teachers trained in (1) COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK and HOUSEWIFERY, 
and (2) NEEDLEWORK, DRESSMAKING and MILLINERY, 
be nna Training for the Housewife’s Diploma. 
LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNDRESSES TRAINED, 
Training for the “ Princess Louise "’ Nurses for Children, 
BOARDING ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS, 








_—— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
‘rustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, =. ——- SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


T yt 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College was opened in 1885, and wag the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in 4 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training ome % Teachers, Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: . O. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur @. 8 ‘M.A.—For inf Scholarships and Loan 








formation 
Fund apply to Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
ffained in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on tho 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netbull, &e.—For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


SF ceapeanhianene 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensivo range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full eoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succeascs In Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- -preserving. —For illustrated ted prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


7X ARDE} ING FOR W OMEN N.—Practical training; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 

60 gns. per annum. Students can enter any date. Visitors received if ——— 
dation omens —lIllus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 0 yards from sea. 


Apply Stitling House, Manor Read, Reema. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Olea ied SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


£ummer Term will begin on Thursday, May 9th. 
licepectus on “Wes 7 to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
4 7 Grayshott. 


[,;DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,» Limited, 
y HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistrees— iss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT _— BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. —Prinei als: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields aod 
Nink. Lecrosee, Hockey, _Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


l\UDOR HAL L ‘SCHOOL, CHISLEHU RST, KENT. 
. FOUNDED 1850 » 
(Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGA E, M.A., London, 
Principal, | Mies VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROU GH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ee to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WEL L- KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
‘tr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 

Thorough General Medern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
Thiversity, Music, and 0. and C, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket and Tennis. Summer Term begins 
on Friday, May 3rd. = Prospectus on ‘application to” HE AD- MISTR ESS, 











I I I G eH F I E L D - 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Pri ncipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. “ Watford 616.” 





QIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON conf confidently “Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough edu cation for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parenta abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea, 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


‘T, LEONARDS sc HOOL, ST. ANDREWS, -FIFE.—The 

Council offer, in July, 1918, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 

the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards 

School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference will 

be give n to daughters of professional men or Officers in H.M, Service.—Particulars on 
application to the HEAD.MISTRESS of the School, 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams, Principals, the Missea DODD. 


FASrBouRNe. .—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort, Public Examinations, 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron, 


HE DOWN SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss * CRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sca. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 678. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—TWO ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year, for three years) will be awarded by examina- 

tion in May, for entrance in September, 1918, Candidates should not have reached 

the age of i4 before April 1st, 1918.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
HEA D- MIST 'RESS, 


T. MARGARET’ 8 SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel. ; 470 Harrow. 








S 1: FELIX “sSCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to A 2 ba 
Hiead- Mistress—Miss L. SILC 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry, March, 1919. No Nomination A am Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT ‘SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE,. 

Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Nominations to Ro a i Nava: College, Dartmouth, 

Terms £80 per annum,—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 

church Buildings, E.C. 3, 











Oe ss COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 

TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARS RSHIP, value £35 per 
anpum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire, Also 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for eons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. 

_ Apply to the BURSAR, THE COLL EGE, 'HELTENBAM, 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examin- 
ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh § School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
ORK: BOOTHAM. SCHOOL. 
Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTRER, B. A., sometime Examiner to the Teaches” 
a Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in Schooi Management and 
€ 
Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 
workshops (including forge end metal work lathe); swimming bath, 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


6 COLLEGE. — Classical, 
Language, Natural Science, and Music 8c HOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLAESHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES, Examination in June, There are also some “ WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 0 year. —Particulars from thea SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald. —Full particulars from Rev, W. W. HOL DGATE, 
M.A. 3 OF from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


YEPTON SCHOOL—EXAMINATION for ENTRANC /E 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 28th, 

and following days, ay, Repton. Value from £80 downwards,—For further particulars 
apply SCHOOL CLLitK, Repton, Derby. 


(GLRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 








Mathematical, “Modern 

















SCHOL ARSHIP EX ‘AMIN ATION, 
JUNE 4TH AND 5TH 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER, 


. ea .- > te ae @ oe 


DevVe=ER 


TEMPORARILY RE MOVED D TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LE EE, Head- Master. 


BRADFIELD COLL SE @ &. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value $0 Cuincaa, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradheld and in London, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


J\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
ad DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, N.A.,, late 
Assistant-Masier at Rugby School. “¥ Army and Engineering Classes, Physica! 
Drill com eo! for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, sw swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year. —Full particulars on ee to the HEAD-MASTER. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & c. 


T\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies dent in prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 

















r VYPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179, works for 
Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, Journalists, 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societies, Solicitors, "Surgeons, Surveyors, Teachers, &c, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(aeres OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given _ a 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, wi. Ti Aaa 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or ag GOVERNESSES in Private Familics, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


See Iens FOR BOYS AND 


TUTORS. 





GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesare. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUST TWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age < hs ts district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

I. a& J, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londor, E..C. 4, 
Tele phone : hy Central 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free 7 aaah mise 


information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by s nding full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
7 . of fees, &c,) to 
FP UTORS. Mesars, TRUMAN & KNIGATLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are large:y res sonsibie for the 


prgrern staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158- -162 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, | W.1. Te 1ephone—il 36 Museum, 
OINT AGEN NCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the "Teack.ers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of As:istant- Mistresse: 3, 
and yy - County Schools Association. 
The has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachersto find work 
witHoe T TUNNEC CESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 


the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Reglstrar—Mias AL ICE M. FOL NT. AIN. 


SE 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835) Capital (paid up), £5 
FUBCHABES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS, 


4pply SECRETARIES, 10 lone Placs, Strand, W.C.2% 
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MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 
for particulars and cop 
= How to Write for or Newepeped and and 


ence 
Constructive Criticism. 
testi ial Address EDITORIAL 


£» PRIZE.—Send pos 
“ How to Earn Money 
and ft cemnpechensive 


Expert 
tought how to 0 mabe work cane Exce 
(Dept. 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 
the residences, — numerous DOCTORS in Fagg ame an Country, 
Seaside—who receive RIVATE Sater (Men' eurastheni In oe 
Copvalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr, A. V. STOREY, General Man 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W. C2 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—IkisH Port. Liowericx. 
CROCHET, Collars, Fichus; Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c, Golden, Silver, and Wed Selection 
sent on oaness Direct ~ the LACE 8CHO ooL, Convent, Youghal, 

Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned, 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
vente 7s. per pone -\- oe Ve, 12s. on Silver, on Gold 
L tree. Best Beat piers id sid for old Gold and Silver i Bot scoupted pares or otherwise). 


a. by the reliable firm. 
8. ANN & OO! 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROWNING. instead of to provincial buyers. hme forwarded by Post, value 
per return or offer made.—-Chief Offices, 68 Oxford Street, Lond 00 years, 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT. Cosh or offer b y return. Before 

selling make sure of be | veins by. ~ FREE BOOKLET, which 

explains very clearly the val ony Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. LEWIS, 29 LONDO STREET. SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 

















LD 








OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and nteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8, Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household, Used in War "Hospitals. Tins ‘1s, 6d., 28, 6d., 53., 
post free-—-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stook of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRIOBS for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., vea., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra, W.1 








APPEALS. 


TNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kune, 


EVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE Ve AND NER. 
vous SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WA 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: Tux EarRt oF HaRROWBY. Secretary: Goprrey H, HamInton. 


'(\HE MEMORIAL APPEAL COMMITTEE of the ELIZABETH 

GARRETT ANDERSON HOSPITAL, founded 1866 (formerly = New 

— for Women), gratefully acknowledge a donation of £50 from Lady MEYER 

the endowment of the Frances Mary Buss Bed, under the Ellizabeth Garrett 

p~ 4 Memorial Scheme.—Any contributions towards this object will be te- 

fully received by Lady HALL, Hon, Treasurer, Garrett SL a Memorial Fund, 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, 144 Fuston Road, N.W, 1, 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rev. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 














The 
BRITISH and FRENCH 


COM MAN DERS-IN-CHIEF 


have testified to the GREAT HELP 
= to their Forces on the 
estern Front by the Belgian Army. 


Help the Belgian 
Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under War Charities Act), 


Hon. Treasurer : 
The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


48, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. L 





Many 


CHURCH ARMY 


Recreation Huts 
AND CENTRES 


have been 


ENGULFED 


in the great enemy attack. Pray help us to 
replace them, for the sake of the GALLANT 
MEN who are standing between 


ENGLAND & DEADLY PERIL 


Our Huts, &c., are an absolute necessity for giving 
spiritual and temporal COMFORT AND 
CHEER to the men immediately 


BEFORE & AFTER FIGHTING 


Huts cost £500; Tents £300; fully equipped. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Seere- 
tary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 1. 

















ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


E. 1. 


WAPPING, LONDON, 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 
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"THE position is full of menace. 


Fight Against Venereal Disease 


A CRITICAL POSITION. 


Venereal Diseases are undermining 


the fighting strength of the Army ; they are threatening the 
very homes of the people; they are involving innocent lives and 


destroying the infants. 
Venereal Diseases after a War. 


this War will prove no exception to the rule. 


History has always shown an increase in 
There is grave reason to fear that 


It is expected that 


upon demobilisation the incidence of Venereal Disease will vastly 
increase, and that it will spread to those rural districts which have 
hitherto been practically free from this plague. 


What has been done. 


1. 102 Free Treatment Centres in Counties 
and County Boroughs have been provided 
by the Authorities. 

2. Legislation has been passed suppressing 
Quack Treatments and Quack Remedies 
in all areas in which Treatment Centres 
are provided. 

3. 40 Branches of the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases have been 
set up, covering §4 local authorities. 

4. Propaganda has been undertaken in 56 
additional Towns. 

5. The National Council has arranged 2,000 
lectures to over one million and a-half 
soldiers ; and 1,600 lectures to civilian 
audiences. 

6. Large quantities of literature have been 
iesued to show the perils of Venereal 
Diseases. 


|6. To spread the knowledge that 





The Immediate Work of the 
National Council. 

1. Yo prevent the spread of Disease upon 
demobilisation. 

2. To take immediate steps to further the 
provision of facilities for Free Treatment 
where these are not yet set up. 

3. To secure that the conscious transmission 
of Venereal Disease should become a 
penal offence. 

4. To promote legislation which will allow 
doctors to make privileged communica- 
tions about Venereal Diseases. 

5. To promote the provision of facilities for 
the treatment of expectant mothers who 
are infected. 

ree 

Treatment exists, and to impress upon the 

public the grave necessity for ear/y treat- 

ment. 


Will you help to stamp it out ? 


Delay is fraught with peril. Will you 
help to stamp out these diseases ? Will 
you help to break the chain of infection 
by supporting the work of the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases ? 

It is impossible to estimate the number 
of lives you may save or the amount of 





suffering you will obviate if you take 
your part in the work. 

Funds are urgently needed. By giving 
your aid now you will be performing a 
service of incalculablevalue to the Nation 
and to suffering and innocent Humanity. 
We ask you to send a cheque to-day. 











This form may be 
used, ov, if pre- 
Served subscriptions 
may be sent with- 
out, All subscrip- 
tions and donations 
will be acknow- 
ledged by post and 
in the Press, unless 
the contrary 4s 
spectfied. 

Treasury Notes 
should be registered. 





To the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 


Vice-President: THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 


General Secretary: Mrs. A. C. Gotto, O.B.E, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


President: Rt. HON. LorpD SYDENHAM. 
Hon, Treasurer: MAJOR DARWIN. 


AVENUE CHAMBERS, 





Herewith I enclose cheque to the value of £.......000000+ 
{ Donation ) 
‘ Yearly Subscription ) 


as in furtherance of the work of the National Co:necil. 


SE. 1. 22, sodden eaeins bens tembeapmegdancoseianes Lo essing inc tsidia eck veka mane 
NR 0 55 Sh cares k. 5 ck wed inigenedtuinad saeraee ‘ 


Cheques should be made payable to Major DaRwWIN, Hon. Treasurer, and be crossed 
‘London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
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CHOCOLATE 


has formed part of the 
ultimate ration of every 
important Arctic expedition. 
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With a piece of bread or 
a biscuit it is a perfect 
food. Chocolate contains a 
valuable fat (Cocoa Butter) 
and is therefore an excellent 
substitute for Butter and 
Margarine. 








AMAR 


Ward off 


Overstrain 


nfeeblement of nervous 
energy is produced by 
overstrain rendering 

the sufferer incapable of sus- 
tained effort during the day 
and sleepless at night. The 
digestive process is usually 
impaired and the stomach 
resents solid food. 

The ‘Allenburys’ 
tnoroughly dependable nourish- 
ment. It is acceptable to the most 
fastidious, restores disordered 
digestion and completely nourishes 
the body, 

Make a practice of taking a cup 
of the ‘Allenburys’ DIET last 
thing at night before retiring; you 
will find that it soothes the nerves, 
and ensures refreshing sleep and 
digestive rest. 


The Food that Sustains. 
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DIET is a 


We take this opportunity to state that we are sup- 
plying our trade customers with as large a quantity 
of chocolate as the Government restrictions in raw 
materials permit, and express our regret for any incon- 
venience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 
CADBURY BROS. Ltd. 
Bournville. = 
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For Adults 


No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water only. 











In Tins at 2/3 and 4/6 of Chemists. 


The Man's Choice in Cigarettes 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 





























To the man whose cultivated taste de- 
mands the superlatively good cigarette 
nothing finer can be offered than Nestor. 
Wherever in any part of the world social 
life plays a part in the moulding of His- 
tory, wherever men of affairs foregather, 
there appropriately you will find Nestor. 
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For 35 years the Nestor 
has been considered the 
perfect Egyptian by all 
those whose judgment 
counts, The quality, 
always supreme, never 
varies. 





‘To-day Nestors are 
invariably the choice 
of those to whom 
quality is the first con- 
sideration, 





Nestor Cigarettes 


(True Egyptian) 


SOME POPULAR SIZES; 

SURFINE : 

10, 1/-; 20, 2/-; 25 

50, 5/-; 100, 9/1 

EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 

10, 10}d.; 25, 2/1; 50, 
4/-5 - 


2/6; 


L 
E 


LApIES’ CIGARETTES 


13/-. *Setos Amber’ 
(Orientally perfumed), 10, 
1/10; 20, 3/8; 50, 9/- ; 
° 100, 17/9. 


At all High-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the world you can buy Nestors. 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 
CAIRO AND LONDON. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,000,000, ‘Together .. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors . a ee ee oe oe 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. ae “ ni “s ‘ 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 8, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout f} 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for a0 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH. 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 





4 bees ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. List on application. 
“ The twenty-one etchirgas (pure art of the highest order) do but edd further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artista, 


——The Spectator. _—— 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 
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LABOUR & CAPITAL 
AFTER THE WAR 


A Series oF Essays BY 


The Bishop of Birmingham. Sir Hugh Bell. 
J. RB. Clynes, M.P. F. 8. Button. 


Lord Leverhulme. R. H. Tawney. 
Miss Anderson. F. Dudley Docker, C.B. 
Miss Lawrence. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 


Edited by S. J. CHAPMAN, C.B.E., M.A. 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J: H. WHITLEY, M.P. 

{ Valuable advice upon labour problems by men who 
know. A book of far-reaching importance, in that it 
brings together opinions as varied as they are expert. 
An effort to anticipate and solve the 
economic and industrial difficulties likely to Crown 8vo. 
present themselves at the close of the war, 6s. Net. 
and indeed already foreshadowed. 


ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


THE LETTERS OF, admirers. 
with some Personal Recollections. With Portraits. 


By THOMAS HAKE and ARTHUR 14@Qs, Gd. 
COMPTON-RICKETT. Net. 





Delightful and 
engrossing, these 
letters and remi- 
niscences will be 
welcomed and in- 
deed fully appre- 
ciated bythe poet’s 
innumerable 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. extra. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS—APRIL. 
THE MEANING OF LIFE, AND OF THE WORLD, REVEALED 
BY THE OROSS. Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy. 
SHELLEY'S INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST AND HIS TEACHING. 
By the late Stopford A. Brooke. 
STOPFORD BROOKE. 


G. K. Chesterton. 
GROUND FOR HOPE. F. 8. Marvin, 


PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR. 
President Charles F. Thwing. 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FINITE GOD IN WAR-TIME THOUGHT. 


R. H. Dotterer. 
THE BOOK OF JONAH. Sir Philip Magnus, Bt., M.P. 
WHAT SHALL WE CALL BEAUTIFUL ? W. R. Lethaby. 
PALESTINE AND JEWISH NATIONALITY. Israel Abrahams, D.D. 
ERASMUS AT LOUVAIN. Professor Foster Watson. 
PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR. E. F. Carritt. 


BIRMINGHAM MYSTICS. Rev. R. H. Coats, B.D. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 10s. PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1918. 
OBITER SCRIPTA. IV. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
BOLO AND THE EX-KHEDIVE. By Sm MALcotm McIiwrarra, K.C.M.G. 
LENIN AS PROTEGE OF THE OLD REGIME, By E. H. Wimcox, 
VAUVENARGUES AND THE SENTIMENT OF “ LA GLOIRE.” 
7 By EDMUND GossE, C.B, 
SIDE SHOWS” IN THE WAR. By ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
RUSSIA—ANOTHER FEDERATION OF THE RHINE ? By FABRIctvs, 
A GERMAN TYRANNY IN THE BALTIC. By Y. 
EUGENE BRIEUX, MORALIST. By W. L. Courtney. 
JAPAN AND THE WAR. By E. Bruce MITFORD. 
THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. By Jurivs M. Price, 
W OMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. By ELizapeTu 8. HALDANE, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
FASHION RATIONS, By Mrs. ARIA, 
AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR. II. 


J By E. Lipson. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR* WITH MAPS. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lp, 








Macmillan & Co.'s List. 


THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH. 
) crea Addresses: 1893- 


By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Mashi, and other Stories. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain 
all the Poems still in copyright. 
POEMS, Globe Edition, 4s. 
WORKS, 8s. 6d. 

*," Catalogue, containing Complete List of Editions of 
Lord Tennyson’s Works, post free on application. 


Watchman, What oftheN ight ? 
Being some Thoughts on the Position and Ideals 
of the Church of England. By RICHARD HENRY 
MALDEN, M.A., R.N., F.R.Hist.Soc., Acting Chaplain 
to H.M.S. ‘ Valiant.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Times.—* A special welcome may be accorded to this volume. 

.» . . The book is more thoughtful, better informed, and wiser than 

most of the criticisms of the Church published in the last two or three 

years, Its author writes with deliberation and a clearness of judgment 
which make his book an important contribution to the study of the Church 
of England's position and ideals.” 


DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Some Suggestions in Ethics. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 








6d. COMPLETE 











NINTH THOUSAND. 
The Green Mirror. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MAOMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


“ Fortitude,” 





‘** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that. in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a icone history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still astrongstrain of conservative Imperialism. 

ld as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because 
it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of oe ty 

_ ‘imes. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


** The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 
APRIL No. 
The Battle that won Samarrah. 
By Bria.-GENERAL A. G. Waucnuoprg, C.M.G., D.8.0. 
Matto Grosso. By Pui Larcom. 
Dowager. By ALrRED OLLIVANT. 
A Few Weeks in Galatz. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ScoTTIsH WomEN’s Hosprrat. 
H.M.S. . By Kuaxon. 
A Ring Axiom—Chances—To Certain People—The Quartermaster—A Landfall. 
A Prince’s Pocket-Book. By R. L. Hine 
Sudan Development. By G. J. H. 
The Village Postwoman : By Sxza. 
Parallel Lines. 
A Memory. R.F.A. T., 47th Division, Festubert, May 9, 1915. 
By An OFFICER LATELY ATTACHED. 
By Ba-Tore. 


Contains: 





An Epitome. 


The Apes at Sea. 


Musings without Method— 
A Conspiracy of Peace—The Old Liberal Party—Sir Hudibras and Ralpho on 
the Warpath—‘‘ Splendid Traditions and Unexampled Achievements '’—The 
Manchester School Reviewed—The Tyranny of Boishevism—The Appeal of the 
Russian Socialists—The Betrayal of a Great ee Murray on 
the War—‘‘ We must not Hate the Germans "’—An Insult to our Soldiers. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by 
post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 





THE MAGNIFICENT LIBRARY youu» BY THE LATE H, B, WHEATLEY, 
Ss 


i ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W.1, on MONDAY, April 8th, and Four Following Days, at One o’clock precisely, 
The Magnificent LIBRARY formed by the late H. B. Wheatley, Esq., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Pepysiana,” and Editor of “ Pepys’ Diary,” comprising a valuable 
collection of bookbindings, autograph letters, book plates, Karly English books, 
manuscripts, &c. 





May be viewed two days prior. 
THE RENOWNED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Formed by the late Alfred Morrison, Esq. 
NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL the above, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
Bond Street, W.1, on MONDAY, April 15th, and Four Following Days, at,One o'clock 
precisely. 
atay be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copies, price 
ba. ea 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST. 








WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


5s. NET 
From all Booksellers and Libraries 










Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Harold Bindloss 
Mme. Albanesi 
Katharine Tynan 
Wm. Le Queux 
Paul Trent 

Fred M. White 

L. G. Moberly 
Florence Warden 





LASSES LOVE 
AGATHA’S FORTUNE 
TRUANT HAPPINESS 

MY LOVE’S BUT A LASSIE 
THE LITTLE BLUE GODDESS 
STEPHEN VALE 

THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE 
THE KEY OF GOLD 

A SPORTING OFFER 
















THE BRIDE IN BLACK A. & GC. Askew 
NEXT DOOR Fergus Hume 
GUILTY OR INNOCENT M. C. Leighton 
DOWN UNDER DONOVAN Edgar Wallace 





Sir Wm. Magnay 
David Whitelaw 
J. S. Fletcher 


THE HUNT BALL MYSTERY 
THE MASTER OF MERLAINS 
THE AMARANTH CLUB 

CROSS CURRENTS Paul Urquhart 
CINDERELLA’S SUITORS Isabel M. Peacocke 
THE HEART OF VIRGINIA KEEP _ Edwin Baird 


THE APRIL 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
Important Articles fully Illustrated: 
WITH THE GUNS 
LIFE ON BOARD A HOSPITAL SHIP 


THE YEOMANRY’S FINE RECORD 
IN THE WAR 


INTERNED BRITISH SAILORS IN 
HOLLAND 


Complete Contributions by 
Edgar Wallace Paula Hudd 
J. E. Wheelwright G. M. Golden 
Edwin Pugh L. G. Moberly 


and other well-known Authors. 







































WARD, 


LocK & 


co,’s 


GUIDE- BOOKS 


These little red handbooks, which have 


long been recogn 


ized as the best and 
cheapost of the kind, are familiar in 
part of the British Islos. 


ev ery 


ENGLAND & WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH 
— - ON 


§ 
anetaeay and N, 
basen, Carnarvon, 


RMOUTH, Dolgelly 
BARNSTA APLE and 


W. Dey 
BATH, Wells. Cheddar 
BETTWS - Y - COED, 
Snowdon, &c. 
a and Dis- 


BIDEFORD, Clovelly, 


BoG NOR, Selsey, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH and 


istr 
BRE sy snd 8. Wales 
BRIDLINGTON 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, 


&e, 
BRIGHTON AND 
HOVE 
BROADS, The 
BROADSTAIRS and 
BUDE and N. Cornwall 
= SALTER- 
BUXTON and the Peak 
CANTER pes Y and 
N.E. Ken 
CARDIFF and S, Wales 
CARNA aye and 
North 


CHANMEL ISLANDS 

ae — and 

CLEVEDON, Portis- 
head, 


coLwin. BAY 
Y,Deganwy ,&c. 
cRiccieT H and Cardi- 


DARTMOOR 
a and 5.E. 


Devo a 

DEAL, : Walmer, Sand- 
wic 

DOVER, St. "Margaret's 


povencount, Har- 


&e. 
EASTBOURNE 
EX even and S.E. 


Dev 
EXMOUTH and Dis- 
FALMOUTH and South 


Corn 
FELI X8TO WE 
FILEY, Flamborough, 


&e. 
FOLKESTONE, 
FOWEY and 8. Corn- 

wall 


HARROGATE 
HASTINGS 

ao ak he and the 
Wye Valle 

HERNE BAY, Whit- 
stable, &c. 
HYTHE, Littlestone,&c. 
ILFRACOMBE and N, 


Sand- 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


SCOT 


ABERSEER, Deeside, 
c. 
EDINBURGH and Dis- 
ic 
GLASGOW and tho 
Clyde 


LAKE DISTR 
LE a rron 
HA MP 
LIVERPOGL, a 
head, Birken- 


LLAN 5 Rl 
WEL M00D 
LLANDUGNO 


LOOE and S. Cor 
LOWESTOFT and Dis. 





LY ME REGIS 
| LYNTON and Lyn 
| mouth 


MALVERN and District 
MA RGATE, Westgate, 


MATLOCK and Dict trict 
} MIGENEAB, Exmoor, 
neWouay and N, 
| rwall 
{ NOTTINGHAM 
District 
PAIGNTON and §, 


Devon 
PENMAENMAWR and 
North Wales 


and 


all 
PLYMOUTH and South- 
} West Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardi- 


gan Ba 
E and NE, 


RAMSGA 
en 
RHYL and North Wales 
RIPON and District 
$T VES and West 
Cornwall 
SCARBORCUGH and 
Diatrict 
SEAFOKD, Lewes, dc, 
SEATON and District 
SH es Kun- 
cn 


SH wooo FOREST 
sipmourn and South- 
East aaron 
SOUTHWOLD 
STRATFORD - UPON - 
AVON 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c, 
TEIGNMOUTH 
TENBY and South 
Wales 
THAMES, The 
TORQUAY and District 
TOW YN, Aberdovey,d&c. 
— es ‘. 


WALES. WORTH (S. 
Section) 
WALES. SOUTH 

WARWICK 


Kenil- 
worth, &c. 
WESTON - SUPER - 
MARE 
WEYMOUTH 
WH 


aeeeres aad Dis- 


wont ING andSouth- 
* atte 
wre v 


YARMOUTH nee Dis- 
trict 

LAND 

HIGHLANDS, The 


INVERNESS and thes 
Northern Highlands 


OBAN and the Western 





Highlands 
IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), DUBLIN, Bray, Wick- 
y ee Causeway, | low, &c. 
| KILLARNEY and 


BELFAST, Mourne 


DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 


South-West Ireland 


LONDONDERRY and 
| Co, Donegal 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS 


2s. 6d. net. 
In superior cloth binding, with additional 


maps and plans. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

NORTH WALES (Northern and Southern 
Sections scunennnd 
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